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IN THE FADING LIGHT. 
BY M. M. 


Back wards I go in the twilight gloom, 
And my work unheeded lies, 
While shadows lurk in my lonely recom 
As the firelight fiemes and dies— 
Back from the wintry frost and rime, 
From my daily toll and care, 
With a smile and sigh o’er the sands of time, 
Away to days that were— 


Away to the springs of long ago, 
Away toa sunlit land 
Where pain wae a word and a fable woe, 
Wtere I laughed and dreamed and 
planned— 
Away to the long and cloudless days, 
Away to the fragrant sod, 
Away to the thornless flowery ways 
That my joyous footateps trod— 


Away tw the time when my trust was whole, 
To the time when life was sweet, 

To the days when neither my heart nor sou! 
Was hardened by dark deceit— 

Away to the days when the skies were blue, 
When the larke and I could sing, 

To the days when little I thought or knew 
Of love or of suffering! 


Backward I go in the fading light 
From the present far away. 
Till my soul grows strong and mine eyes grow 


bright 
And — —— 
—— — — 


Away to the were 
* — —— — 


FOR HIM ALONE. 


BY B. M, C. 


CHAPTER I. 
T Christmas Eve that brought hap- 





piness to so many thousands of 

homes brought to me nothing more 
than a long uncemfortable journey and 
the novelty of a first situation; for I had 
traveled from London to the lake- 
country; and when I reached the station at 
Ulladale, my senses were numbed with 
cold and frost. 

Evidently some mistake had been 
made as to the time of the trains, for the 
carriage which I had expected would be 
sent to meet me had not yet arrived, 
Anything was better than remaining 
there, so I resolved to fill up the time 
that I must wait in walking down the 
road to Ulladale. 

In the distance was the pretty town, 
the church-spires ot which stood out tall 
and white. Just as I reached the end ot 
the road, the moon came out trom behind 
the clouds and cast a silvery gleam over 
the snow-clad scene, and then it was ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 

Oh, beautifal Christmas Eve! Some- 
thing stirred in my heart and brought 
tears to my eyes when the bell began to 
ring and the soit sweet chime came to 
me across the snow. I thought of tho 
happy homes that Christmas moon was 
shining on, of deyoted husbands and 
wives, fond fathers and mothers, merry 
children home from school, of happy 
lovers, kindly friends. 

I looked up to the skies, and I prayed 
that Heaven would send some one to 
love me. Everyone expects a gift at 
Christmas time, and that was what I 
asked from Heaven. That was nsiy 
prayer on Christinas Eve, and my story 
will tell how it was granted. 

I returned to the station just as the 
hour was striking, and found that the 
carriage had arrived during my absence, 
The coachman touched his hat as I came 
ap the platiorm. There was no other 
being in sight. 

“The carriage 
Ullamere,” he said. 


tor Miss Foster, trom 
And a tew min- 


fire burned in the grate and a 


utes later I was on my way to the 
Hall, 

A sudden curve, the ripple of a foun- 
tain not yet frozen, the cry of a startled 
bird, the deep baying of a hound, and 
we were driving up a fine avenue of 
chestnut trees. The moon revealed a 
noble pile of buildings. I see the picture 
now as I saw it then. 

Ullamere was a large handsome resi- 
dence, built in the Italian style, with 
pillared porch and balcony and stately 
wings. A lawn sloped down to the very 
edge of the lake, and the park lay be- 
hind the house. No ruddy light shore 
trom the windows; all was dark and 
gloomy. 

It struck me vaguely, as I stood out- 
side, that the house held a secret. No 
answer came to the first ring; the sec- 
ond brought an old gray-haired man 
who opened the door cautiously, it 
seemed to me. In the large entrance- 
hall there were no evergreens, no fire- 
light, no mistletoe bough, only gloom 
and deep shadow. A smail lamp glim- 
mered somewhere in the depths of the 
hall. I felt chilled. 

“Miss Foster,” said the butler, “my 
lady is expecting you. Will you step 
this way?” 

He led the ony to the library, where a 
ey 


4 '§ iT oh! Tl hay 
looked tae roses in December. 

“T will tell Lady Culmore that you are 
here,” he said. 

He went away, leaving me aldéne. 
What a silent house this was. Nosound 
disturbed it, not even the opening or 
shutting of a door, and the silence ap- 
peared to grow more and more intense. 

Presently the door opened and the 
gray-haired butler announced “Lady 
Culmore.” I heard the rustle ot a silken 
dress; a faint odor, as of heliotrope, was 
wafted tome. She came in with a grace- 
tul movement. 

She was beautiful as a queen; and if 
ever awoman’s face told a story, her face 
did. I read in it power, passi«n, terrible 
repression—the outcome of an unnatural 
lite; I read wisttulness and fear. 

“You have had a long cold journey, 
Miss Foster,” she said. “It is eight 
o’clock, and we are just going to take 
tea. Mrs. Harper shall show you to 
your room, and then you can join us.” 

Not to save my life could I have re- 
frained, as I raised my eyes, filled with 
tears, to her face, from saying: 

“This is not much like Christmas.” 

And ifthe words had been so many 
barbed arrows that pierced her heart, 
she could not have started more. It was 
as though some long-lost voice had 
spoken to her. 

“It is Christmas Eve,” she replied, “T 
had forgotten it.’’ 

“You forgot that it was Christmas 
Eve!’ I eried, wondering to myself what 
manner of woman this was. “Why,” I 
continued, “the whole world remembers 
and loves Christmas.” 

*“T loved it once,” she remarked, 

“And why not now,” I asked, without 
thinking that perhaps my words were 
abrupt. 

“Now?” she answered dully. “Oh, 
now it is quite different!’ She looked 
confused, as though she hardly knew 
how to answer me. Then seeing the 
tears rain down my face, she added, 
“You must try to be happy. It was 
kind of you to come. You will find 
Ullamere a beautiful place, but very 
dull.” 

She shuddered as she spoke; and I 
noticed that her voice was sweet and 
clear, but sadly deficient in the sweet in- 
tonations that speak of hope and love. 
I believe that I was almost frightened by 
her. 
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“You are fatigued with your long jour- 
ney,” she said, seeing that my tears still 
teil. 

“Yes; but it is not that,” I replied. “T 
thought Christmas was so beautiful.” 

I had read such beautiful stories of 
Christmas Eve in England—ot tke holly 
and mistletoe, and of Christmas decora- 
tions. I remembered my prayer at the 
stile under the snow-fringed trees. 

“T have asked for a Christmas gift,” I 
said impulsively. 

“What have you asked for?” she in- 
quired. 

“I was looking at the blue sky, watch- 
ing the stars, and I asked that Heaven, 
as my Christmas gift, might give me 
some one to love me,” 

“Some one to love you!” she echoed. 
Her tace flushed, her eyes sparkled, her 
hands trembled. Ask for a sword to 
pierce your heart, for a deadly serpent 
to poison you, for lightning to strike you 
dead,if you will; but never ask for any 
one to love you—never tor any one whom 
you can love.” 

And the next minute she was gone. 

A kindly, comely woman, whom I 
knew afterwarde as Mrs. Harper the 
housekeeper, came to me a few minutes 
later. 

“Will you go to your room, miss?” 
she asked. ‘You must be very tired 
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pas- 
sages, Mrs. — carried a wax-taper, 
which made the darkness seem all the 
more profound. The wind moaned fit- 
fully. 

“What a dreary house!’ I cried in- 
voluntarily. “Why do you not have it 
lighted ?” 

“There is no gas nearer than Ulladule,” 
she replied, “‘and that is quite five miles 
away. Besides, no one cares about hav- 
ing the place lighted up.” 

“Noone cares?” I repeated. “Whatan 
extraordinary thing. I thought every 
one liked to make a house cheerful.’ 

“All the gas that could be made in the 
world would not render this house cheer- 
ful,” said Mrs. Harper. “There is a 
shadow over it.” 

“The shadow of what?” I asked, with 
a pale face and tast-beating heart. 

“No one knows. I can see the shadow 
and feel it, but I cannot tell what it is. 
You are young, Miss Foster, and you 
must try to be cheerful. Do not let the 
gloom oppress you. That is the bell for 
tea.”’ 

I looked at my few plain and simple 
dresses. 

“Tam almost ashamed to go down in 
one of these,” I said. “Are there any 
visitors?’ 

She laughed a dreary laugh. 

“Visitors! No; they seldom ever come 
here.” 

“But Lady Culmore was so superbly 
dressed !” I cried. 

The housekeeper looked at me carn- 
estly. 

“In all the county,” she replied, “there 
is no one who dresses so magnificently 
as my lady; but she will never get that 
which she dresses tor—never.” 

I took out a dress of plain black silk 
and some holly berries. 

“I will not forget it is Christmas, if 
every one else in the house does!” I 
cried, as I placed a spray of red-berried 
holly in my hair and one in the bodice of 
my dress. 

A tew minutes afterwards I stood at 
the drawing-room door with a beating 
heart. There was a death-like silence 
within; the wind was wailing outside, 
the shadows were deepening and gather- 
ing around mé. I took courage, opened 
the door, and tound tayself in a magnrifi- 
cent room, lofty and beautifully deco- 
rated. Lady Culmore was seated beicre 
the ruddy fire. 
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“Come in, Miss Foster,” she said. 
“You will be glad to have some tea, I am 
sure.”’ 

A cosy little table was drawn to the 
fire; a silver tea zervice, with cups and 
saucers of Sevres china, was placed 
on it. 

Atter a short interval, a servant 
brought in a silver stand and kettle, and 
placed them on the table. 

“Sir Rudolph is coming, my lady,” he 
said. 

I had thought her cold and without 
emotion, but I saw now that I had been 
mistaken. Her tace changed. The pe- 
culiar pallor of the lipa disappeared, the 
mask as of stone fell; there was the 
flushed, passionate, beautiful face of a 
living, loving woman, 

Again the door opened and Sir Ru- 
dolph entered. I forgot at first to look 
at him‘in the wonder I felt at her. The 
agony in the eyes of a frightened bird 
when the snake ‘irst fixes it would give 
a faint idea of the expression in hers; 
yet in them shone a gleam of love—un. 
utterable, despairing love. But when he 
spoke I looked at him. He was nota 
medel of manly beauty; but he had a 
face that once seven, could never be for- 


gotten. 
Sir Rudolph held out his hand and 
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Hie said that he hoped I should not find 
it dull—that he spent his own time in 
reading, boating, fishing and rambling 
over the hills. And all the time he spoke 
his wife’s eyes were fixed on him with 
the look of a frightened bird. 

We sat down, and if ever there was a 
study, these two, husband and wile, pre- 
sented one. After the first half-shrink- 
ing look, his eyes were carefully averted 
from her. I could see that plainly. It 
was not careless indifference; it was that 
he would not look at her. When he spoke 
to me, his eyes met mine with a frank 
open expression. If Lady Culmore ad- 
dressed him, they were studiously fixed 
on anything but her. 

As tea proceeded, the wonder to me 
grew greater. When Sir Rudolph ad- 
dressed his wife, he seemed quite un- 
conscious of the constraint and coldness 
that came into his voice, as she seemed 
quite unconscious of the pleading that 
came into hers, 

One little incident impressed me much. 
Lady Culmore wore a very handsome 
diamond bracelet; the gold of the setting 
of one of the stones was slightty dam- 
aged and hurt her arm, She raised it 
suddenly with a little cry of pain and 
went over to her husband. 

“Rudolph,” she said, “will you see to 
this bracelet for me?” And she looked 
at him with eyes so full of love that my 
wonder was that he did not embrace her 
on the spot and kiss the lovely pleading 


indly 


tace. 

“She held out her beautifully-rounded 
white arm to him and showed him the 
little red mark caused ty the broken 
gold. In doing so her hand touched him 
It was accidental, I believe; but I shall 
never forget the incident. It was over 
in a moment; but while that momen’ 
lasted, the scene was terrible, His tace 
changed; fierce anger flamed trom his 
eyes, He shook the white hand from 
him as though it had been a viper. 

“You forget!” he ecried,in a voice so 
cold and hard that I recognized it with 
difficulty; and shuddering, white, tremb- 
ling, she shrank away from him. 

“Good-night, Miss Voster,” said Sir 
Rudolph abruptly. “I hope you will 
make yourseli as happy as you can.” 

He was gone before I had time to re- 

ly. 

, Lady Culmore stood quite still for a 
few moments; then she tore the jewels 
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from her hair, from her neck, irom her 
arms, and dashed them upon the ground. 

“And am I so hateful, so horrible,” she 
cried, “that he will not look at me, that I 
may not touch him?’’ 

Suddenly she remembered my pres- 
ence, and looked at me witha wild pas- 
sionate despair that touched my very 


heart, 
lwentto pick up the beautital gems 


strewn upon the ground. I laid them, a 
glittering magnificent mass, on the table. 
She came up to them with a half-shamed 
face, 

“How passionate I am, Miss Forster!” 
she said. “What can you think of me?” 

“Look at my arm,” she continued, “Ii 
any other man had been in his place, he 
would have kissed it; and he flung it 
from him!” 

I had no time to anewer. The footman 
came into clear the table,and I went 


back to my room, 
. — J —⸗ 


What manner of house, what manner 
of people were these? What was wrong 
under this root? What was the shadow 
where all should have been bright? I 
had been tired before, but the mystery 
and novelty had so excited and bewild- 
ered me that I could not rest, I could not 
sleep.. Surely noone had ever spenta 
stranger Christmas Eve than this! 

I went to sleep at last, thinking of the 
beautiful tace of the wile, of the noble 
face of the husband, wondering what 
shadow, what sorrow lay between them. 

Christmas morning dawned bright and 
beautiful, I drew near the window and 
looked ont in wonder and delight. There 
lay the mere, known as Ulla Water, and 
the grounds ot the erinte sloped down to 
the very edge. 

In lt mantle of white snow, with the 
sun shining tull upon it, the scene was 
most striking. The robins were flying 
about in search of food, and the laurus- 
tinus wasin tull flower. My heart and 
spirits rose, It could not ve all misery 
in such a world as this, such a beautiful 
world, disfigured only by man and sin! 

I went downstairs, thinking that, if 
Christmas Eve were forgotten, surely, 
being Christmas, they would remember 
Christmas day! But again there was no 
recognition of it—no holly, no mistletoe, 
no cheery voices, no laughter, no Christ- 
mas greeting. The house was as silent 
in the morning sunshine as it bed been 
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"Breakfast was served tii the 
room; 
wife came down to it. The old butler 
told me that Sir Rudolph’s break fast was 
served to him in his study, and that ker 
ladyship took hers in her own room, 

There was nothing to be done but to 
make the best of it, to take my breakfast 
in solitude and dream of the thousand 
happy homes where, on Christmas morn- 
ing the long-parted met again, and there 
was nothing but gladness and love; and, 
while the sunshine does but deepen the 
shadow inthis gloomy dwelling, I can 
tell the brief story of my life-—how and 
why I came to Ullamere, 

My mother, Mabel Averil, came of a 
good old family. When not more than 
seventeen, she ran away with her draw- 
ing master, Alic Forster,a young artist 
who had dreams of making a name and 
winning dame, 

Her tamily never forgave her, and my 
tather took her to Paris. There he strug- 
gied long and arduously. The best en- 
gagement he had was as drawing master 
to the pupils of Madame Dudevant, who 
had a large and fashionable school in the 
Champs Elysees, 

He died suddenly of fever when I was 
four years old; and Madame Dudevant, 
who was a kind-hearted woman, fered 
my mother a situation as English teacher 
in her school. My education was to be 
her recompense—and truly I received a 
first-class education, 

Had I been the daughter of a peeress 
instead of a poor teacher, she could not 
have taken greater pains with me. On 
my life at the Parisian pension I need 
not dwell, My mother died when I was 
nearly eighteen; and alter that I could 
never endure the place, it was so full of 
paintul memories to me, 

Madame was very good; when I told 
her how unhappy I telt, she said the best 
thing would be jor me to take a situation 
in England, She answered an adver. 
tisement for a young lady who spoke 
Frenoh, German, and Italian, and war 
well acquaintel with the literature of 
the three countries, 

It was essential that she should alse be 
an excelient musician and a good singer. 
The salary proposed was most liberal, 
and a comfortable though exceedingly 
quiet home was offered, 

“You will be very fortunaté,”’ said 
Madame Dudevant to me, “if you secure 
this,” 


t neither Sir Rudolph nor his 
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Very fortunate indeed in a great many 
respects! The salary was one hundred 
per annum; the situation was that of 
companion to Lady Calmore, the wile of 
Sir Rudolph Calmore of Brooke, resid- 
ing now at Ullamere, in Lancashire. 
Madame thought she had some reason 
for congratulating me,and I was only 
too delighted to have an opportanity of 
seeing England, the land I loved. 

It was on the twenty-third of Decem- 
ber thatI left Madame Dudevant, the 
school, and the gay sunny land of France. 
I was eighteen that same month. My 
experience of life was limited to that of a 
boarding-school, 

Thad a vague idea that all married 
people were very happy, never having 
lived with any. The only men I had seen 
were the masters who attended the 
school and the fathers and brothers of 
the boarders. 

So, young and inexperienced, 1 was 
plunged into what I felt must be the 
very heart of a tragedy. 

Mrs, Harper came in to say that Lady 
Culmore was not very well, and would 
not be downstairs yet for some time, but 
that, if I liked, I could have the carriage 
and drive to Uladale church. 

“Will no one else go to church, Mrs. 
Harper?” I asked. 

“No one ever goes to church trom 
here,” she said sadly. “You will find this 
like very tew other houses in the world, 
Miss Forster;’’ and | felt her words were 
true. 

I told her how glad I should be to at- 
tend church. It was pleasant to think 
of going out into the «nrskins amidatthe 
holly and the snow. 

I drove home again when service was 
over, better and brighter for that my first 
visit to an English church; but, as I 
drew near Ullamere, the shadow tell 
over me again. 

When I re-entered the house, I found 
that Sir Rudolph was out, and the butler 
told me that Lady Culmore wished to see 
— in her boudoir, The boudoir was a 
pretty little room leading trom the draw- 
ing room and looking right over the 
mere, I went to her at once, feeling 
more curiosity than I cared to express. I 
found her very quiet, very sad, and very 
pale. She held out ber hand to me, half 
clinging to me, as I noticed she clung to 
any one who was kind to her, 

“You have been to church,” she said, 
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beautiful Christmas,” I replied, 
“juetas I had dreamed of it—all holly 
and laurel and mistletoe, And I love to 
hear the old Christmas carols,” 

“T have not been to church for so long, 
I almost forget what the services are 
like,” she said. 

“Do you not think it rathera pity not 
to go to church?” I ventured to ask. “It 
does not matter whether our trouble be 
ot body or of mind, there is always com- 
fort there.” 

“It would be useless for me,” she said 
“quite useless,” 

“Bat why?” I asked, 

And her face paled as sne answered: 

“If man eannot forgive, how can 
Heaven forgive?” — 

“Tt is just the reverse,” I answered, ‘It 
matters little about man forgiving, if 
Heaven forgives. But you—— Oh, Lady 
Culmore, what a strange thing for you 
to say! What can you have done for 
such pardon to be required?” 

They were imprudent words, and, had 
I stopped to think, I should not have 
uttered them; but she did not take them 
amiss. I saw a taint motion of her hands, 
as though she would fain wring them, 
and then she turned away. 

“Lady Culmore,” I said to her pres- 
ently, “if you have a few minutes to 
spare, I should like to know what my 
duties are, Up to the present time I have 
not done anything for you.” 

“Your duties,” she repeated vaguely — 
“your duties as a companion to me? It 
was Sir Rudolph who insisted that I 
should have a companion. I do not 
know. He thought I wanted some one 
to be with me.” 

“What shall I be ableto doto help 
you?” I asked. 

“I hardly know,’ she replied. “Can 
you comfort me when Iam most miser- 
able?” 

“I will do my best,” I answered; and 
she turned trom me with a low moan. 

“IT want comfort,” she said—‘comiort 
always.” 


CHAPTER II. 


COULD not describe the misery of 
Sir Radoiph's household, What the 
shadow was that lay over it I was 
unable to guess, Husband and wile were 
both young and handsome; they. had al- 
most every gilt that Heaven could be- 


stow; nothing was wanting, so far as I 
eould see, to complete their happiness; 
yet they were farther apart, it seemed to 
me,than if a grave had lain between 
them—a thousand times farther apart. 

That firet Christman day that I spent 
in England will never die trom my 
memory. We did not see Sir ‘Radolph 
until dinner time—seven o'clock; and 
then it appeared to me that my remon- 
strance respecting Christmas day had 
reached the kitehen, tor the dinner com- 
prised something in the shape of Christ- 
mas tare—a turkey and plum pudding. 
Some one,in a moment of ill-advised 
enthusiasm, bad placed a pretty little 
sprig ot holly—a few glossy leaves, with 
a tair sprinkling of red berries—on the 
top of the latter. Sir Rudolph looked at 
it, and then turned to the butler. 

“What is this?” he asked. 

“Holly, Sir Radolph,” be replied. 

“And why has ii been put there?” he 
continued, 

“I thought—perhaps—Christmas day,” 
he said, stammering. 

“Take it away !” commanded Sir Ru- 
dol ph sternly. 

And the butler, with great perturba- 
tion of manner and a crimson face, re- 
moved the unfortunate sprig of holly. 

I read the expression of Sir Rudolph’s 
face, and it said, as plainly as words 
could speak, “I will have no rejoicing, 
no outward sign of rejoicing, in this 
house,” 

And in such tashbion Christmas was 
celebrated at Ullamere. I watched hus- 
band and wife, and I was never so com- 
pletely puzzled. [could not make out 
the cause of disagreement at all. 

It was no petty feeling that actuated 
him, that had caused those lines on Sir 
Kudolph’s tace; one could see that. Some 
great deep emotion was at work within 
him; and at times it almost overpowered 


him. 
Only on Sunday morning did we all 


take breakfast together; and a most 
solemn and tuneral affair it was. During 
the week Sir Rudolph and Lady Cul- 
more never met until night, when we 
dined. He spent the day in study and 
sport. She—well, it seemed to me that 
her hours were spent in a tevered dream. 
The evenings were perhaps the most 
dreary part of the lifeat Ullamere. Sir 
Rudolph nevér spent them with us. 
When dinner was ended, he went to his 
’ we 


that was !~—a most terrible storm raged. 
The snow wasall washed away, the rain 
fell in torrents, It beat against the win- 
dows as though it would shatter them. 
The wind was something appalling in 
its violence. 

We could hardly hear each other speak ; 
trees were torn up by the roots; the doors 
and windows rattled. Once or twice the 
great bell in the stable rang without 
rhythm or measure, The dogs howled, 
the servants were pale with tear. 

As usual, Sir Rudolph rose to quit the 
dining-room, To my surprise Lady Cul- 
more went upto him. This time she did 
not touch him; she did not lay her hand 
upon his arm, but she iooked up at him 
with the most despairing eyes I ever be- 
held, 

“Sir Rudolph,” she said—and her vuice 
trembled with the passion of her earn- 
estu.ess—"I pray you, remain with us; I 
am frightened. Heaven is angry to-night, 
and I am sorely afraid. Stay with us,” 

For a moment his eyes flashed fire. 
Thon, looking at the white tace, with its 
quivering lips and trightened eyes, the 
fire died out, and protoundest pity took 
its place. : 

I thought my power added to hers 
might have effect, and I said: 

“The wind and the rain would make 
any one afraid.” 

He hesitated half a minute. He did 
not look at his wife again, but glanced 
at me, 

“Are you really alarmed, Miss Fors- 
ter?” he asked. 

“T should be glad if you would re- 
main,’ I replied, touched by the wisttul 
entreaty of her eyes. 

“Then I will,” he replied; and the re- 
lief on her face was beautiful to see. 

I could not understand why she cared 
eo“inuch tor his presence. He never 
spoke tober nor looked at her, never 
went near her. If she made a remark to 
me, he was studiously silent; yet I 
tancied that he listened with some kind 
of curiosity to all that she said. 

Duriug thatevening a feeling of friend- 
ship sprang up between Sir Rudolph and 
myselt. He was well-bred, gracetul, and 
accomplished, To me there was a pecu- 
liar charm in his manner; there was 
sumething more than courtesy, some- 
thing of chivalry in it. 

I liked Sir Rudolph. I could find no tault 
in him; but I noticed one thing. No 
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matter what we said, no matter how the 
subject engrossed him, the shade of sor- 
row and sadness never left his face nor 
died trom his dark cyes. 

Something of pity for the estranged 
wite filled my heart. Surely she must 
suffer terribly! He was so kind, so 
gentle in his manner to me—to her so 
cold, so silent. To me it became so pain- 
ful at last that I sald to myself that any- 
thing would be better than for Sir 
Rudolph to spend his evenings with us, 

What was the mystery? Even as he 
talked to me, over and over again I asked 
myself this question. I could see no fault 
in either, nor could I see in either any 
cause, any reason for the coldness that 
existed. 

It struck ten at last. The storm had 
abated. Sir Rudolph rose. 

“You will not be atraid now,” he said, 
regarding me with a kindly smile. ‘The 
wind has fallen, and the rain has ceased,” 

I looked instinctively at Lady Cal- 
more. His glance tollowed mine; but 
the expression of his face changed com- 
pletely as his eyes rested on her. Then, 
with a bow, he was gone; and she turned 
away with an expression of mortal an- 
guish on her face. 

7 — * * * am 

It Sir Rudolph did not like his wile, 
why did he not leave her? If she had 
done him any wrong, why did he not 
punish her? If there was anything 
against her of which he knew, why dia 
he not charge her with it? Any mode of 
life must be better than this, 

As the days passed on, I saw no dil- 
ference. Tue new year came and was 
welcomed much as Christmas had been, 
January, with ite ice and snow, came to 
an end; February, with its faint gleams 
of sunshine, passed. 

But there came an evening in March 
the very recollection which chills my 
heart. There was no storm, no tempest 
oft rain, but the wind was blowing as I 
had never heard it. I loved the wind. 

T was not afraid. This was what I 
liked; and, when I went to my room, in- 
stead of going to sleep like «4 sensible 
girl, I opened my window the better to 
hear it, for my very heart and soul re- 
joiced in it. 

Suddenly I heard the sonnd of ftoot- 
steps in the corridor. Some one tried the 
handle of my door gently and cautiously, 
I did not know fear, but I 1 


my beat 

I went tothe door and opened it. To 
my surprise, there stood Lady Culmore, 
wrapped ina long blue dressing-gown, 
her fair hair hanging over her shoulders, 
her face white as death, her eyes full of 
tear, 

“Tam disturbing you, Miss Forster,” 
she said; “‘but Iam afraid—oh, so sorely 
atraid! Will you come with me?” 

“Yes, Lady Culmore. But what tright- 
ens you?” I asked. 

“The wind, the wind!” she replied. “I 
am sure that every lost soul is abroad 
to-night and wailing in it. Will you 
come with me?” 

She was trembling from head to foot; 
great drops of agony stood on her fore- 
head; the hand that held the wax-taper 
trembled. What was it that made the 
beautiful face so terrible to see? 

“You peed not be trightened, Lady 
Culmore,” I said. ‘The wind is always 
rough in March. You are afraid of it.. I 
think it beautiful.’ 

“Itis not the wind that I hear in my 
room,” she whispered. “Oh, come!’ 

Without another word, I took the taper 
from her hand and went with her. When 
we reached the room where Lady Cul- 
more slept, I found that all the lamps 
were burning. She laid her hand upon 
my arm. 

“IT want you to listen,” she said,in a 
low hoarse whisper, ‘Listen!’ 

The dying wail of the wind was fol- 
lowed by a sott tap against the window- 
glass, so soft, so indistinct, that I could 
hardly hear it. The sound came again 
and again, until at last the terrified wo- 
man flung herself Gpon her knees with a 
cry of anguish, 

“I know whatitis!” she cried. “You 
must not let it in! Keep the window 
closed! Send it away!’ And sie fell 
senseless, with her white miserable tace 
‘upon the ground. 

I raised her, laid her upon the couch, 
and went to the window. The moon 
shone on the budding trees and on the 
mere. I saw ina moment that the sound 
was caused by the tapping of a small 
spray of ivy against the window-glass. 

“Have you sent it away?” she asked, 
in a hoarse whisper. 

“There is nothing to send away, Lady 
Culmore,” I replied. 

“Nothing!” she cried. “Are you quite 
sure? Nothing at all?” 


















































“No. What could there be outside 
your window ?” 

I began to wonder if her brain was af- 
tected. It was the only possible explana- 
tion of her conduct. 

The wind had been silent for somo tew 
minutes. Then it rose again—the same 
taint sobbing round the window, a sound 
as natural as any could be, but evi- 
dently full ot supernatural dread to her. 


She sprang toher feetand held up her. 


hand gain. 

“Listen !"’ she cried, 

“Itis nothing, Lady Calmore,” I said, 
speaking firmly, tor I thought that per- 
haps this was but a severe hysterical at- 
tack. “Itis nothing, Lady Cualmore,” I 
repeated. “Do you understand? It is 
only the wailing of the wind.” 

“Ah, no!” she said. “That is what it 
sounds like to you. Do you know 
what it is in reality? It is the crying of a 
little child, quite a little child, standing 
there. Hark! Do you not hear it now?” 

There was certainly some taint resem- 
blance to the cry of a child, the wail of 
aniniantin great pain. I should never 
have thought of it but for her. 

“Lady Culmore,” I said, “you must 
listen to reason, you must by calm, This 
is foolish, hysterical, nervous nonsense! 
Come with me to the window. Look and 
listen for yourself.” 

“I must have dreamt it then,” she 
said. 

“What did you dream?” I asked, 

“T dreamt that I heard some one tap- 
ping at the window, and I woke in a 
great fright. Then I heard the wailing 
ot a child,a pitiful tiny voice sobbing 
with the faintest breath, and the sound 
came trom the window. I went there, 
and threw aside the curtains as you have 
done now, and I saw—oh, that Heaven 
would darken my eyes for evermore !—I 
saw a tiny child standing there, dressed 
in a little white shroud, and he was rap- 
ping with a feebie little hand on the win- 
dow pane. For a moment the baby eyes 
flashed into mine, and [ knew that ii he 
came in I should fall down dead.”’ 

“Tt wasa dream,” I said, with a sigh 
of unutterable relief—‘‘only a dream.” 

Her tace vould grow no paler; but her 
head tell more heavily upon my shoulder. 
“So strange!” she murmured. “Ah, so 

Y 
“You never had a little child, Lady 
more, ha our” 


asked. 
“None,” she replied. 

“Tt is an extraordinary thing, never 
having had anything to do with a little 
child, that you should be haunted by the 
eries of one!” 

She was looking at me with wild dis- 
tended eyes. 

“Miss Forster, you will not tell this 
fancy of mine to any one?” she said 
slowly. “I am so afraid the people 
should think me mad,” 

Then she promised to try to be calm, 
to lie down and sleep, if I would remain 
with her. I did so, and sat down by her 
side, holding her hand, until at last she 
dropped into a fevered restless sleep, 

Ah me, how restless! The beautiful 
head and troubled face turned inces. 
santly from side to side; the lips were 
never still; and the burden of her cry 
was, “I did it all for you, love—all for 
you!’ Then came prayers, entreaties, 
sighs, and tears; but above all rang that 
one pitiful ery, “All for you, love—all 
tor you!” 

In the full morning light I lett ber fast 
asleep. 

Could it be that the gloom of the house 
was extending to me? All that day I 
was miserable. I felt sure that Lady 
Culmore was very ill, threatened with a 
severe illness or with insanity. I was 
sorely perplexed, feeling that it was my 
duty to get help for her trom somewhere, 
not yet knowing in the least to whom I 
should apply. 

I would not betray her. I would keep 
the secret of her strange fancies and her 
terrible nights; but I must have advice 
of some one as to how she could best be 
dealt with. The only person I could 
think of was Mrs. Harper, the house- 
keeper; and I went one afternoon in 
searck of her. 

IT asked her to come out with me into 
the grounds, where I could talk to her at 
my ease. I told her that I thought Lady 
Culmore was very ill, and that she re- 
quired more attention than I could give 
her. The housekeeper looked sorry and 
very puzzled. 

“Tam just as much bewildered as your- 
self, miss,” she said. “This is not like 
any other household. What lies between 
those two-—husband and wife—I cannot 
tell, but I fear it is something terrible. 
They seem tome more like jailor and 
prisoner than anything else.”’ 





“Which is the jailer?” I asked. 

“Sir Radolph,” she answered, “I would 
not stay but that, after all, I like both 
my masterand my lady so well. They 
seem to me pertection apart, but together 
they would puzzle the saints,” 

“Has it always been in this way, Mrs. 
Harper?” 

“Yes. The servants in the house are 
strangers, except the butler and myself. 
We lived with Sir Rudolph at Brooke 
Hall. We were with him at his mar- 
riage.” 

“Was there anything curious connected 
with it?” I asked. 

“Nothing; everyone noticed the in- 
tense love of the bridegroom for the 
bride. I never saw any one so devoted 
in my life. It was marvellous to see 
them together. Sir Rudolph brought his 
bride home to Brooke Hall, and I lived 
there one year with them. Then, quite 
suddenly, they came here; and they have 
lived in this strange fashion ever since.” 

“And you know nothing of what 
brought them here--nothing ot the cause 
of their being on such terms with each 
other?” 

“Nothing. Everything was bright and 
happy at Brooke Hall, The house was 
filled with guests. I remember even 
that arrangements had been made tora 
dance, when Sir Rudolph sent for me 
suddenly. ‘We are yoing to the Ulla- 
mere, Mrs. Harper,’ he said. ‘Will you 
come with us? Weshall not return to 
Brooke Hall.’” 

“Bat was there no warning of what 
was about to happen?” 

“None,” was the reply. “The only in- 
cident which occurred at Brooke was the 
death of the nurse, Martha Jennings, 
She died on the morning of Christmas 
Eve; but that had nothing to do with my 
master and mistress’ leaving home so 
suddenly. I think, Miss Forster, it will 
be better for you to speak to Sir Rudolph 
about my iady. He loved her so dearly 
once, he must teel anxious if he thinks 
there is anything the matter with her.” 

I took Mrs. Harper’s advice, and went 
at once to Sir Rudolph. I found him in 
the gun room. 

“IT want to speak to you for a few min- 
utes, Sir Rudolph,’”’ I said. 

He bowed with the trank courtesy that 
was his great charm. 

“Will you not come in, Miss Forster?” 
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“I must come to you then,” he said 
laughing; and he joined me where I was 
standing on the lawn, adding, “I am at 
your service, Miss Forster.” 

But all his geniality diel away when I 
told him I wished to speak to him abeut 
Lady Culmore. I said that she was very 
ill,and that Iwas very uneasy about 
her. He was achanged man at once— 
cold, hard, unyielding. 

He listened to all I said, and made no 
answer, except that, if I thought Lady 
Culmore ill, I could send fora doctor— 
any doctor I liked. Then his interest 
ceased, 

“Sir Rudolph,” I said, “have you—has 
any one who knows her—ary suspicion 
that Lady Culmore is mad?” 

“Mad,” he repeated, with infinite scorn 
—‘mad! I wish she was !’’ 

And I was leftto find out what those 
words meant. 


CHAPTER IIL, 


‘QyHE end of the month of May was 
| near, and during all this time I had 
not seen one visitor at the hall. 

Lady Culmore had stead fasily retused 
to see a doctor. 

“Why should I try to preserve my 
lite?” she said, when I spoke of one. “TI 
had one great hope, butit is dying slowiy 
and surely. When it is quite dead, I 
shall die too. What is there in life to 
make me desire it?” she cried passion- 
ately. “Christmas snow, March winds, 
summer flowers, would come and go; I 
should be eating my heart away.” 

“But, Lady Calmore,” I said, “why 
should you feel and think in this way? 
Why need you despair? You are young 
and beautiful and wealthy; you havea 
husband who might-——— Well, perhaps I 
hud better not speak of that.” 

“You do not understand,” she said, “] 
made a terrible mistake once in my lite 
— most terrible mistake. I see it now. 
He will never forgive nor forget it.” 

“How did you make it?” I asked. 

“Through love of him,” she answered. 

“Can you tell me what it was you 
did?” I asked. 

“No—a thousand times no! The words 
would scoreh my lips. I did not see then 
as I see now. My sorrow is incurable.” 

“fam beginning to think that there is 
no such thing as an incurable sorrow,” I 
said slowly. “We agree that evil deeds, 
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sin, crime, are the greatywst sources of 
sorrow. There is no siu, no crime, so 
great but that Heaven wil! pardon it.” 

“Do you think so, Krier” She had 
grown to call me by my Christian name, 
And the mournful blue eyes sought mine 
with the first gleam of hope that I had 
ever seen in them. 

“Tam sure of it,” I replied. “There is 
no sin 80 great, no crime so horrible, but 
that Heaven will pardon, if pardon be 
asked.” 

“Pet,” she said despairingly, “iny bus- 
band will never forgive me, Why should 
he be less pitiful, less mereffal than 
Heaven? If I knelt and prayed to him 
from sunrise to sunset, he would wave 
me away with the same cold gesture. Oh, 
my sin, mysin! It was all for love ot 
him. I would have gone through fire 
and water fcr him; and now-——”" 

I looked at her in wonder and amaze- 
ment. What had she done? What was 
this sin? 

“Kate,” she said, “if you loved any one 
very much—so much that you forgot 
everything else in the world, so much 
that you forgot all about right and wrong 
—and you committed a great sin tor the 
sake of the man you loved, should you 
not think he would find it easy to for- 
giver” 

“T should think forgiveness would de- 
pertd entirely on what the sin was, Lady 
Culmore.” 

The words seemed to strike her likea 
blow. Sho wept silently, bitterly. 

And I wondered more than ever what 
was the mystery of this woman's life, 

* * . *. * * 

“Miss Forster,” said Sir Rudolph one 
morning, “will you take a message from 
me to Mrs. Harper? I promised to be at 
Brenham Woods by eleven o'clock, and 
it is nine now; so that T have not time to 
see her mysel!,’’ 

“Twill take any message you please, 
Sir Rudolph,” I replied, grieved that he 
altogether ignored his wife, who was 
present. 

She looked up, with a shadow ot deep 
pain in her eyes. 

“Tell Mrs. Harper that I expect my 
brother, Mr. Ulric Culmore, this even. 
ing, and that he will remain a tow weeks, 
I should like the blue rooms to be pre- 
pared for him.” 

he bine rooms were two very charm. 


room, the other as a sileeping-room, 
“Ask Mrs, Harper to see thata writing 
table is placed in the sitting-room,” con- 
tinued Sir Rudolph; “my brother will 
want to study while he is here.” 

Me bowed and wentaway. Lady Dui- 
more came up to me,and once more I 
noticed the excessive whiteness of her 
hands, the pallor of her face, She 
clutched, rather than held, my arm. 

“Kate,” she cried, in a low terrified 
whisper, “Kate, what does this mean?” 

“Ido notunderstand you, Lady Cal. 
more,” I said, 

“Why is he coming, of all the people 
in the world? Ulrie Culmore—why is he 
coming? I-—I am sore afraid,” 

“Atraid of what?’ I asked. “Surely 
not of Sir Rudolph’s brother?” 

“Yes, of him,” she said. “What is he 
coming tor?” 

“To see Sir Radolph, and to rest most 
probably,’ I said, 

“Do you think aa?” she cried eagerly. 
“Do you see nothing else in it?” 

“What else could there be?” I asked, 

“He is a lawyer, and very clever,” she 
said, 

“That has nothing to do with it,” I an- 
swered, laughing. 

But she continued to tremble, and I 
left her to attend to Sir Kudolph’s or- 
ders. 

“Mr. Ulric Calmore coming!” said the 
housekeeper. “Iam glad!’ 

“Do you know him?” I asked, 

“Yes, miss. He cameto Brooke Hall 
while I was there, and IL liked him very 
much, Lam glad he is coming. He will 
be sure to bring some kind of change to 
this miserable house,”’ 

“Then he has never been to Ulia- 
mere?” I asked, 

“No,” she replied, “The last time he 
came to Brooke was to attend the 
funeral.’’ 

A toneral isan every-day matter, and 
itdid notoccur to meto ask whose it 
was. 

On the evening of the twenty-seventh 
ot May I went out for a short stroll 
through the grounds. Dinner was de- 
layed until halt past eight, on account of 
Ulric Culmore’s expected arrival, I 
wandered down to the lake-side, and 
stood there watching the gold of the la- 
—2* the blue of the lake, the rip- 

ng green py the brown distant 
il s, until I was lost in admiration. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


Bric-a-Brac. 





Rain Srans,—Tulips and dandelions 
close up before rain, Lt it rains when the 
sun shines it will rain the nextday, A 
piece of seeweed hung up will become 
damp previous to rain. When the walls 
are more than usually damp rain may 
be expected. Unusual clearness in the 
atmosphere, objects being seen very dis- 
tinetly, indicates rain. When the sun 
appears of a light, pale color, or goes 
down in a bark of clouds, it indicates the 
approach or continuance ot bad weather. 


— 

SoLtomon'’s .A parallel to 
Solomon's Judgment oceurs in the Gesta 
Romanorum, an old book of monkish 
stories, Three youths to decide a ques. 
tion are desired by their referee, the 
King of Jerusalem, to shoot at their 
tather’s dead body. One only retuses; 
and to him, as the rightful heir, the 
legacy is awarded. A similar story is 
told as ocecrring In the kingdom of 
Pegu; one woman's child was carried 
away by an alligator; she and another 
mother claim a child; they are desired 
to pull tor it; the infant eries, and one 
instantly quite her hold, and the judge 
awards the child to her. The former in- 
cident was frequently quoted in the pul- 
pit. 

Gone TO THe Dogs,—A well-known 
bishop who recently attended the Synod 
of the Canadian church at Winnipeg, 
tells this story: ‘There was a mission. 
ary bishop there,” says he, “who had 
been six weeks in coming, most ot the 
way by canoe, He rowe and began by 
saying that he would speak tor himself 
and tor a brother bishop, who, unfortun- 
ately could not be present, He was sorry 
to say that bis brother's diocese had gone 
to the dogs. A general gloom followed 
these words. He then went on to say 
thatthe bishop had tound so many in⸗ 
quirers after religion among the Kakimo 
north of the Hudson Bay that he had to 
build a church, As there was no wood, 
he used whales’ ribs and rafters, cover. 
ing them with walrus hide, and so made 
a chureh to hold eighty persons, ‘All 
went merry as a marri¢ge bell’ tor a 

time--the dogs grew tamished and hed 
the chureh, ”" 


greater part In hlatory. peopl 
are aware ot, Everybody Rnows 
the perservence of a spider encouraged 
Robert Bruce to regain his kingdom of 
Scotland, but not so many know that, 
according to Jewish tradition, a spider 
saved David's life, Saul was hunting for 
him, and his soldiers approwched a cave 
where David had hidden, Shortly be- 
fore, however, a spider had spun her web 
atthe mouth of the cave,and the sol- 
diers, taking it tor granted that, li he had 
taken refuge in the cave he must have 
broken the web, departed, forgetting the 
web might have been spun sfter as well 
as betore his entrance, A spider sas ed 
the life of the grand-uncele of the German 
Emperor, Frederick William was King 
of Prussia, and an attempt was made to 
poison him in a cup ot chocolate, By 
chance a spider tell into the cup, and tor 
this reason the monarch gave the choca- 
lace to a dog, who immediately died, In- 
quiry was made with the result that the 
cook was hanged, and a large spider, 
wrought in gold, now decorates one of the 
chief rooms of the Win‘er Palace at Pota- 
dam in memory of the king’s escape, 


— — — — — — 
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CAN WE 
HAVE YOUR 
DAUGHTER? 


; By we is meant Tne 
Lapies’ Home Journar, If 
$ %, we will educate her rrewe § 
for you: at college, musical 
conservatory, or seminary, 
No matter where—any place 
you select. Nota penny’s ex- 
pense to you. We have edu- 
cated 300 girls already, free of 
cost. Write and see the plan, 
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THE PAS*ED AWAY. 


BY lL. 





Oh, little empty nests, 

Where are the downy breasts 
That o'er you hovered? 

Where the sheltering wings; 

And where the tender things 
They sately covered? 


Rocked by the summer breeze, 
High in the orchard trees, 
W hate’er the weather, 
The robin and bis mate, 
Sang early and sang late, 
Fast toiled together, 


To feed the hungry brood, 
Who for their daily food 
All heipiess waited. 
Now song and work are done, 
The nestiings, every one, 
Have flown and mated! 


Oh, lonely bomes of men, 
¥rom which the loved have been 
By Death's band taken— 
Oh, loving hearts, that yearn 
For those who ne'er return, 
To bearths forsaken— 


Think, as the robin's Hight 
‘Takes him where skies are bright, 
And woodland vernal; 
They, too, live ‘neath the skies 
Where summer never dies— 
In homes eternal. 


NEVER AGAIN. 


BY Y. 7. 

(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK.) 
NE day, when the others had made 
arrangements for going on a long 
coaching expedition to some neigh. 
bors, he asked her if she felt equal toa 
walk t¢ 3 distant point. She assented 

readily, and they started. 

It was wet at first and the wind blew 
steadily in their faces. Now and then 
the vapors rolled away trom the wild, 
bare hills, revealing here and there a 
distant purple peak. 

Little clusters ot delicate larch birch 
waved their shadowy arma in the wind, 
their silver stems gleaming ghostly in 
the mist. The mountains closed in be- 
hind and opened out before them, Once 
when they came to a rougher piece of 
than usual, he held out his hand 








He held hers 
she wav again on firm land, She raised 
her eyes unconcernedly to his, and what 
she saw-there gave her a quick shock, A 
thrill shot from his fingers to hers as 
they lay passive in his hand, Until that 
moment no personal thought had entered 
her mind. They had simply talked as 
friends, 

They walked on a few paces in silence, 
and when next they spoke all seemed 
different. Something had removed it- 
self, They talked more of themscives, 
jess of general things. Perhaps the calm 
which lurks in all lonely places, among 
all desolate hills, descended upon them 
as they advanced up the glen; the grand 
beauty of one of Scotland’s loveliest 
haunts entering into their hearts with a 
sense of abiding peace, enabling them to 
talk with a freedom from constraint 
which they would never have dared to 
indulge in between four walls, 

This was a proof of his magnetic influ. 
ence over her that, amid all their soul- 
stirring beauty, her thoughts had never 
reverted to the past and the heart-break 
it contained. 

“T often think how happy one might 
be,” he began, “if only one could take 
the days as they come, forgetting the 
things which are past—looking neither 
forward nor back !”” 

“In tact, if the past were as though it 
were not, and the future hidden.” Her 
voice broke, and she looked away. 

Quite suddenly, he said, glancing at 
her sideway, “Don't you think the past 
may be sometimes as though it were not? 
Don’t you think it admissable to enjoy 
the good the gods send without troubling 
whither it leads?” 

“T don’t think I quite understand your 
” 


“Take an instance I have in my mind, 
Say, for the sake of argument, a man 
makes a mess of his life, Certain results 
remain, Is he to carry the thoughi of it 
into every moment of his future? May 
he not lay it aside now and again—if he 
meets a wayfarer like himsel!, storm- 
bound, storm-beaten ? 

“May not they two be to one another 
as much, for the time being, a8 either 
wishes; comtort each other, hearten each 
other for the remainder of the long pil- 
gtimage when each will be struggling 
on alone again?” A shadow crept into 
her face. 


— 
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“Do you mean that, if a man, or wo- 
man,has some unbreakable tie, he, or 
she, is at liberty to love another, tor that 
is what it really comes to?” 

He flasned scarlet all over his swarthy 
skin, “I did not say that! But all the 
eame,a@ man may love a woman truly 
and well, though earlier circumstances— 
things which happened betore ever they 
two met—prevent his eve: being more to 
her than a friend.” 

“I daresay,” she answered, indifler- 
ently, ‘men are very strange, and I, for 
one, should never understand them.” 
She {élt angry, discomposed, she did not 
know why. 

At last she broke out, “And I don’t be- 
lieve you think so either! The better a 
man loves a woman—men such as you, } 
mean—’ again he flushed hotly, ‘the 
less wrong they would do her, and it isa 
wrong-a great wrong—to lower our e«- 
timation of your sex, in whatever subtle 
manner you do it. For after all—this 
world is not the end; things may be 
straighter in the next. There is a verse 
I always like—do you know it? 


. , the quiet heavens seem to say, con- 
soling. 
Only Endure! 
They shall see God, who, bearing and 
believing, 
Keep their hearts pure: — 
Some stony steps, and yet a little climb- 
ing, 
The rest is sure.” 


* ‘Keep their hearts pure’ for God—-and 
for her (or him!) That verse has often 
confronted me.”’ 

He answered nothing to this, but his 
furtive glance was often seeking her face, 
as they slowly walked on together in 
silence. 

Up past the quaint little churchyard— 
#0 small, so empty—filled only with the 
graves of the “crofters of those desolate 
regions, and there they stood, looking at 
the grassy mounds and over the wide, 
smooth loch, to the mountains lying dim 
and shadowy beyond: 

They were on their homeward way, 
and the day was on the wane. He stood 
gazing into her eyes with a curiously 
eager expression in his own. In the 
morning she was leaying. Would they 
ever meet again? 

She shivered, and pulled herself to- 


knew he was to her—in that strange,mys- 
terions hour where daylight and evening 
blend. She wondered what his thoughts 
were at that moment, and tancied that 
she partly guessed—was he not for one 
thing, wondering what had given her the 
manner of one 80 much older than her- 
self? For her part she felt a deep rest, a 
gladness, a peace. He had roused her 
trom her deathly apathy that was fast 
turning her into stone. 

He went a step closer. He was about 
to speak. She looked up—again that 
thrill ranning through all her veins like 
fire, His eyes held hers, but his lips 
were still. How can eyes have that 
power, she asked herself? 

One looks, and eyes say nothing, and 
again, those same eyes speak of things 
unspeakable -—talk a language over 
which our tongues falter and fall, Is it 
not that eyes do not lie because they do 
not bind ue? No one can hold us account- 
able for all the piteous, the cruel, the 
passionate things they say. 

She felt herown dilating with wonder, 
with awe, and a strange incredulity. 
Was the same old drama being enacted 
over again and she had not known? Was 
it possible—tor her? 

Or was not the old wound too fresh, the 
old memories too vivid yet tor her to 
dream such dreames—for years to come, 
itindeed it should ever egain be possi- 
ble? And yet—such things had been, 
ore this! 

It seemed to her, as they stood there 
under the wuthering pines on the bill- 
side, that now he was suddenly realiz- 
ing for the first time, the narrow line of 
time that divided the now trom the then 
how near was the moment approach. 
ing that would turn the present into the 
past. 

She began, herselt, to realize how much 
he was to her—how his companionship 
had brought her back from the abyss of 
despair to the light of day, to hope, and 
the old belief in man’s goodness. 

Then, with an exclamation of annoy- 
ance, he cried, “How stupid Iam! The 
post came in just as 1 was leaving the 
house, and I promised to give you this 
letter, Can you forgive me for forget- 
ting it till this moment?” 

Indifferently, she took the square en. 
yelope from him. But when her eyes fell 
on the writing which she had not seen tor 
so many months, the color forsook her 
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lips, and ber hand shook. The man, 
watching, saw it. Like all Aubrey’* 
letters, this one was short, and had no 
conventional beginning or ending. 

“Where are you? How are you? I 
have tried not to think of you, not to 
write to you. Itisnouse. Aconsuming 
fire devours me tor some sign trom you. 
But I know you will never write again. 
Must it beso? Can we not be as we were 
betore that cruel winter? Oh, what de- 
mon is it that tears me like this!" That 
was all. 

A wild trenzy of joy seized her, unlike 
anything she had ever betore ex perienc- 
ed, even when with him, and feeling his 
presence in every nerve of her body. 
Forgetiul of the man beside her she 
raised her eyes and her lips moved, God 
was very near her then—she was alone 
with Him. 

Though to her it seemed an age, in re- 
ality itwas not many moments before 
this exaltation passed, and she knew 
what she mustdo. She could not endure 
the shame a second time, It could mean 
nothing else. 

His strength pitted against hers. Ab, 
it wascruel! But had it not always been 
so? What was he if not cruel? It was 
his nature; bone of his bone, flesh ot his 
flesh, and he could no more help it than 
she could help being weak. But, oh, it 
was hard! Just as she was beginning to 
forget and to build up for herself other 
interes‘s, 

For a long while she stood there silent. 
Then, as she turned listlessly to go back, 
the man stretched out his hand impul- 
sively, and caught hers. 

“Ot eouree I don’t know—I don’t want 
to know—what was in that letter. But I 
can read your face well enough by now 
to know that it was something hard to 
bear, 

“You are a brave Woman, and we all 
have our secret troubles. Let me hear, 
and now, thank you for your friendship, 
for yoursympathy. You nave made my 
burdens lighter, would I could lighten 
yours,” 

She pressed his hand, ber heart was 
too full for speech—well understanding 
the almost feminine tact which had 
prompted these words—the only sort ot 
comfort that she could have stood just 
then. The next minute they turned to- 
wards the house. 

. * * * * * 


October has its lovely days, and this 
was one of them. The sun brilliant, the 
wind cool,as the yacht sped down the 
Sound, the tide with them, and the blue 
hills of the island rising and fading as 
they went past. 

On Shumack pier they picked up some 
friends who were to join them for the 
day’s cruise, and among this little group, 
as they came on deck, Peewit noticed, 
with a glance of mutual recognition, her 
friend, Mr. Duncan; and something told 
her that it was no chance meeting. 

They shook hands and talked with the 
rest, their eyes meanwhile, engrossed 
with the changing beauties of the sea 
and land, as they flew along over the 
dancing waves. 

Amid those same scenes Ossian’s he- 
roes lived and loved, fought and died. 
On these wild shores wandered the fair 
maids with cloudy hair and white faces, 
watching from the lonely heights for the 
return of their brothers and husbands 
trom the chase and from the war—their 
shabby dog triends ai their heels—in the 
purple shadows o7 evening. 

On their starboard lay the hills ot Tura; 
fading over their brows were the dimly- 
mysterious heights of Scarba, in whose 
glens and covries dwelt the wild-eyed 
stag, the joy of the sportsman. 

A tew storehouses scattered over the 
low shores, constituted the village. 

Anchoring in the little bay, sheltered 
from every wind, the gig was lowered, 
and carried them all to the rugged shore, 
to the slippery stone pier landing built 
out into the water. 

Some of the party went up the hill to 
the house--Duncan and Peewit loitering 
among the rocks, waiting for the signal 
which should tell them that their neigh- 
bors were at home. 

Then ior the first time that day, fix- 
ing her gaze on his face, she noticed how 
white and ill he was looking. His eyes 
seemed brighter and darker than usual. 
He was very quiet as they wandered 
over the little strip of silver sand, or 
stood gasing across at the yacht an- 
chored in the sunny waters, 

He stooped over a great flat stene on 
the sand. 

“If years hence, you ever come here 
again, I want you to think of me. Iam 
going to scratch my name here—cock-. 
ney-fashion—and yours under it, it I 
may,” witha short laugh, glancing up 
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into the face above him and suiting the 
action to the word. 

A short pause, and then he murmured, 
under his breath “Peewit.”” No more. 
Not any surname. And as the single 
word fell from his lips it mingled with 
the monotonous boom of the waves in 
the silence. 

A white signal fluttered irom above. 
Warm welcome awaited them in the 
house upon the bill, anda luxurious tea 
was spread upon the snowiest of cloths 
in the dim old antlered hall, decorated 
with the hunting-spoils of countless gen- 
erations. 

A lazy saunter through the little sun- 
trap of a garden afterwards disclosed 
marvels of flowering beauty. 

Hedges of faint blue veronicas; trees 
ot graceful tuchsia, whose heads were as 
big as orang*s; masses of eweet verbena, 
whose exquisite lemon perfume mingled 
with a smell of the briny breezes blowing 
up straight from the ocean; cherry-pie 
dark as the purple shadows fast shroud- 
ing the hills of Islay lying in the shade, 
and sweet as the breath of the shaggy 
Highland cattle wending their way down 
to the shore, from among the ragged tufts 
of sea-drift and drying heather on the 
hillside. 

Then up anchor and away in the even- 
ing shades. The sun sank over the West- 
ern island, the deep purple line of which 
meets the purple of the sea-line. 

A solitary heron stood on one long- 
jointed leg, diligently fishing for his eve- 
ning meal. 

One by one her companions retired be- 
low for warmth, as the chill of the even- 
ing mists crept over the sea. Peewit pre- 
ferring freeh air, remained on deck. 
Black clouds, barred by a perfect rain- 
bow are loured over the pale gold of the 
sunset sky. 

A brilliant shaft of flame shot up this 
black mass, and died out. The grey 
shadows stole over the shivering water. 

A storm was upon them, Shesat alone 
on deck, except for the crew in the bows, 
listening to the great drops hissing past 
in the green waves. The wind was keen, 
but amid her furs and rugs she enjoyed 
the sting of it in her face, and she was 
thinking. 

A step sounded behind her. A tall fig- 
ure loomed up from below, and advanced 
to sit in silence at her side. A spasm of 


———— — her, for she knew that . 





The storm passed, and the stars shone 
out in fitful gleams, making faint glim- 
merous tracks across the water. She can 
see the white ot his face against the dark 
back ground of night. 

The silence for some minutes was un- 
broken except for the throb of the wheel, 
the churn of the water foaming past the 
yacht’s side in the dusk, and the moan 
of the wind in the rigging. The absolute 
solitude and loneliness of the sea and 
sky and land occupied the mind likea 
great ache. 

He began at last: “Have you enjoyed 
to-day? Itear youare tired. I think it 
has been the longest day of my life—and 
it is not over yet.” 

She turned towards him and saw that 
he was not looking at her but over to the 
land, behind which lingered yeta pale 
strip of daylight. 

Though this speech might have been 
taken objection to on the score of its 
being but doubtfully complimentary, 
she knew what he meant. and waited. 

He went on. “For ev, to-day will 
stand as a cayapart. Tv. iay there is 
something to be done—son, thing to be 
said—and you will help me.” He sat, 
rigid, immovable. “I once said to you 
that sometimes a young man makes a 
mess of life. I have done so,” 

His words came disjointedly, his 
meaning was hardly clear, She wonders, 
did he think he owed her an apology for 
the past? Surely not, for that would be 
too honorable. 

She started up from her lounging posi- 
tion. “Mr, Duncan, do not say anything 
for which you may be sorry afterwards. 
Do not. It you have made a mess of your 
life, what is that to me ?”’ 

Perhaps her words sounded more cruel 
out there in the dark than if he could 
have seen her tace, anyhow he cried 
quickly, “Stop till I have told all. No 
onecan be more humble than I—but, 
well you see I have to suffer—so be 
lenient for this one hour and hear me 
out.” 

His voice dropped, and a great pity 
seized her. What had he to say? 

“Some years ago | was much thrown 
witha girl. I grew fond of her.. There 
was a tacit understanding between us 
that we were to be engaged soon as I had 
sufficient to justify it, Well, I got on in 
my profession and began to think about 
a definite engagement with her and was 
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tolerably happy in the contemplation of 
it, But gradually doubts rose up. I be- 
gan to wonder what I once had seen in 


her, Then—I met you.” 

A long pause followed his quiet words, 
during which he never moved. Up trom 
below rose a woman's voice, the light 
touch of a woman's fingers upon a guitar. 
A momentary cessation, a hum of voices, 
and she recommenced. Her voice floated 
up in song trom the lighted cabin to 
where they two sat in the night, and the 
wind, together, and so far! 

“And that cured me of every lingering 
feeling Ihad for her. You became the 
one crying necessity of my life. I hoped 
it might pass. I tried to keep away from 
you, butat times the longing to see you 
again became intolerable, and wher at 
last the opportunity presented itself, I 
eagerly embraced it. Every word you 
ever spoke remains in my mind, 

“Sometimes I’ have fancied that you 
hated me, and there was always some- 
thing about you which forbade my hop- 
ing greatly that I should ever have the 
power to make you care for me, though 
occasionally you were triendly enough; 
but then again, your condescending 
manner—as it seemed to me—almost 
turned my infatuation into hatred. 

“I telt, I knew, that there had been a 
power and a sorrow in your life which 
was an effectual bar to your heart. This 
knowledge maddened me, while yet it 
grieved me to think that the common lot 
oft humanity had fallen to you also.” 

She turned in the dark, half reaching 
out her hand to him in sympathy, only 
to withdraw it again before he was 
aware of her intention. And the music 
mingled with the throb of the paddle, 
the moan of the wind. 

The white gulls wheeled and swooped 
overhead, their shrill split ery ielling 
monotonously through the dark sky. 

“At last, the longing to hear your 
opinion on the trouble that was consum- 
ing me, took possession of me. I tried 
to get you to say how you would view a 
man’s conduct who broke his engage- 
ment because he had grown to care for 
someone else too much, 


*But you were enviously reticent—so 


much so that I began to wonder if you 
guessed my secret. And I gathered that 
aman who did such a thing would tall 
in sone exten bevend. hope and pardon, 


blindly for a word, a look that should be 
warmer than that accorded to ftriend- 
ship.” 

A wilder gust of wind than usual lifted 
a corner of one ot her wraps, flinging it 
violently in her face. The gulls swooped 
lower; the wind shrieked through the 
rigging above. He leaned forward hast- 
ily to rearrange her wrap, hesitated— 
then resumed his seat, his next words 
sounding hoarse and strained. 

“Then your Manner seemed to me to 
alter, I feared that,in some way, I had 
effectually annoyed you atlast. I was 
savage, mad. You were further away 
than ever. I longed for you, craved to 
hold you just once in my arms—once, it 
wasn't much.” 

His words hurt her, they were so very 
sad. She wondered why she felt as 
though it were all a dream; suddenly she 
lifted her eyes to his, and smiled, laying 
her hand sottly ow his knee. 

And then something broke loose in 
him; his restraint gave way. A quick 
tear seized her for what she had accom. 
plished by that simple touch. He leaned 
towards her, his eyes shining like stars 
in the faint light. She shuddered and 
drew away. A gasp which was almost a 
sob burst from her straining throat. His 
arm encircled her, his thin cheek was 
pressed against hers. 

The whole soul of the man seemed to 
leap from him to her. He muttered bro- 
kenly :— 

“Oh, God, must it be! When I love her 
so?” 

He seemed instinctively to guess what 
ber answer would be. She telt bis heart 
beating, and her own contracted with a 
great pity tor him, She knew what he 
was suffering; this strange, reserved 
man, but she knew also, that after this 
night he would go back and take up his 
lite and his duties like a man, and to- 
night would be to him at adream. And 
she? Her tears, as they ran down her 
cheeks, fell on his, mingling with the 
spray dashirg in over the side on to 
them. * 

His passiona ery away. 
murmured softly to him, and to herself. 

“It is Mrs, Oliphant who says ‘In all 
human aches and miseries, to be under- 
stood, is the one comfort above all 
others.’” And he knew that she under- 
stood all that he would say but couldn’t. 


But who would understand her? Did she 
even understand herself? 
. . . — . . 

The bell rang—he loosened his arms; 
the paddle ceased its throb. The lights 
from the old tower streamed broadly 
over the waters of the little lock. The 
last sad words of the song sounded up 
from below—in yearning sweetness they 
floated away into the wild night. 

One evening, a few days later, as Pee- 
wit was going for a saunter before din- 
ner, two letters were put into her hand. 
One glance at the envelopes made her 
quicken her steps till she reached a quiet, 
lonely spot, overlooking the sea; and 
there she opened them. 

The first ran thus :— 

“Justone line. I cannot write more. 
To tell you that I have fulfilled my obli- 
gations, and our marriage is to be in the 
new year. Please do not write and con- 
gratulate me,” 

The other was not much longer. It was 
fron, Aubrey. 

“Peewit, have you forgiven me? 1 
went your forgiveness now. I am going 
to be married, Oh, Peewit, it only you 
had been stronger! Now it is too late, I 
hope that we may never meet again. 
Your face haunts me, You are ever in 
my thoughts; but I know now that you 
have forgotten me, and it is I who am so 
weak, you who are so strong—strong 
enough totear from your hearta love 
that was unworthy. Good-bye, my little 
sweet !’’ 

Enigmatical to the last, as his veiled, 
mysterious eyes! And the wan gray 
shadows came softly down the moun- 
tain sides and wrapped themselves about 
Peewit. 

Her namesakes, far and near, were 
calling to one another with their plain- 
tive human voices among the distant 
hills, The ery of the gorse cock rang 
harsh and shrill over the moorland wild. 
And still Peewit never moved. 

In the bloom ot the distant waves upon 
the shores somewhere tar off and faint, 
she heard voices that in her ears would 
never sound 

The strong arm ‘to fight life’s battle, 
the human love to rest on—were not for 
her. Never again would she look into 
eyes that she loved, or rest her tired 
head against a heart that beat for her 


the red blood flying over her face and 
neck in hot waves, to leave her pale as 
sea-foam the next minute—never for her 
would sound the music of baby voices, 
nor her hand feel the clasp of tiny fin- 


gers! 
But there stretched before her instead, 


long and lonely, the infinite future of 
work, of lite—of Eternity! 


Nellie’s Predicament. 


BY SYBIL. 











with my favorite brother, who had 

recently married, and was settled 
with his wife ina charming house in a 
country village. 

During the sammer I met with a very 
amusing adventure; and trom it I date 
the beginning of my life’s great happi- 
ness, 

One lovely day in July, I went down 
to break fast tall of pleasurable anticipa- 
tions of a picnic to which we had been 
invited by some friends, Mr. and Mrs, 
Fordyce. Those iuvited were to meet at 
theappointed place at 1 o'clock, and after 
spending the afternoon in the woods, we 
were all to adjourn to Hazel Manor tor 
“high tea,” to be followed by a carpet 


Mowe years ago I spent the summer 


hop. 

a was talking to my sister-in-law, 
Ethe!, who was making the tea, when 
my brother came into the room with a 
rueful look on his face, ana exclaimed : 

“TI say, Ethel, here’s a pretty go! Jano 
has got such a cold that Thompson says 
he does not dare take her out to-day.” 

“What a nuisance,” cried Ethel. “What 
are we todo? Could we borrow a horse 
anywhere, do you think?” 

“No chance of that, dear. Everyone 
wants their own horses to-day. I am 
atreid we shall have to give up the pic. 


nic. 
Gesdonly « bright notion occurred to 


me, which I promptly put into words. 

“Why not take Ethel’s pony car- 
riage?” 

“Ethel’s pony carriage!” exclaimed 
my brother, “My dear Nellie, you must 
have taken leave of your senses! iow 
are three of us to crowd into that?” 

“There is Tim’s seat. That will do for 
one ot us,” I replied. 

“Which of us?” laughed Charlie, “I 
beg to remark that I decline in toto to 
occupy Tim’s seat.” 
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“But I can sit there,” I answered. 

“Really,” quoth Ethel, “I think it is 
nota bad idea at all. Ido not see why 
we should not take the pony carriage, if 
Neilie does not mind Tim's seat. I'm 
only afraid that you will not be so com- 
fortable as I could wish, dear Nellie.” 

“Are you quite sure you don’t mind?” 
asked Charlie.” 

“Quite sure,” I replied, “Indeed, I 
think it will be much nicer than that 
great wagonette, torin it we can drive 
through the pretty lanes which are too 
narrow for a larger carriage.” 

“All right,” said Charlie, “If you are 
pleased, Iam. I will just run round to 
the stables and tell Tompson to have 
Panch and Judy ready,and then let’s 
have break tast.”’ 

In due time Ethel’s pony carriage came 
round, It was a pretty, light vehicle, 
drawn by alovely pair of ponies, and 
had been given to Ethel by her tather 
when she married, 

At the back was a little seat, movable 
at pleasure, which, as a rule, was only 
used when Ethel took the little page 
with her, 

It certainly was rather tiny, but I was 
asmall person, and so it did very well 
for me; and when we were fairly started 
we all agreed that {twas much pleas- 
anter to be able to dispense with the at- 
tendance of servants, 

We had the most delightful day, Never 
wasa more pertectly assorted party of 
people than were present at that pienic. 
There was not a single contretemps, 
nothing to interfere with our pleasure, 
and we all enjoyed ourselves most thor- 
oughly, 

By no means the least agreeable part 
of our jaunt was the homeward drive, 
We started svon after ten o'clock, as we 
had several miles to drive, There was 
only a young moon, but the night was 
cloudless, and the stars so bright that it 
was not dark. 

I was sitting in lazy enjoyment of the 
balmy breezes that floated over the 
heather-clad moors, and of the evening 
stillness, broken only by the sleepy 
twitter of the birds or the lowing of cattle 
in the distance, when suddenly there was 
a jerk, and, without any further warn- 
ing, off came Tim's seat, and I was de- 
posited fat upon my back in the sandy 


lane. 
As first L was too mock esteniabed, 


traty fadioreus pehition, ond when at 
last I struggled to my feet, the pony car- 
riage had disappeared, its occupants in 
blissful ignorance that I was left behind 
in the road. 

What wasI todo? I did notknow my 
way home, and even had I done so, the 
idea of a long walk alone at eleven 
o'clock at uight was not altogether a 
pleasant prospect, 

I walked on, hoping that some light 
might betray the whereabouts of some 
farm house. 

I had not walked very tar before I 
came toa gate, opening into a tiny gar- 
den belonging to a cottage. A light 
shone through the window, which was 
only. partially covered by the blind, 

I opened the gate and went to the door, 
but hearing the sound of a voice, I peeped 
in at the window betore knocking, 

Inthe room was a man who hada 
large Bible open before him, out of which 
he was reading to bis wile, who sat by, 
nursing her baby. 

This sight reassured me, I felt thata 
man so employed would be a sate guide, 
and I determined to ask him to walk 
home with me when he had finished 
reading. Meanwhile, I stood leaning 
against the garden gate. 

As l waited, the stillness of the sum- 
mer night was broken by the sound of a 
horse’s trot. It came or quickly, and 
just passed me. Then, attracted, I sup- 
pose, by my white dress, the rider 
wheeled round, and came up to me, 

“Miss Graham!” he uttered, in a voice 
of intense surprise. “All alone here! 
What has bappened?”’ 

The speaker wasa great friend of my 
brother’s, and the vicar of an adjacent 
village.. I had been introduced to him 
that day at the picnic, and—shall I con- 
tess it?—he was a prominent object in 
the pleasant thoughts to whieh I have 
alluded. 

I told him what had happened, and we 
hada hearty laugh over my predica- 


ment, 

“What have you done with Tim’s 
seat?” asked Mr. Franklin, as soon as 
he could speak. 

“Oh, I lett that in the ditch,” I said. “I 
daresay it will be tound there to-mor- 
row.” 

What « pleasant walk that was! I 
never enjoyed one more, and I was al- 
most sorry when, abouttwo miles from 
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home, we met Charlie coming back in 
the pony carriage to look for me. 

Man-like, as soon as he saw that I was 
safe, he vented his previous anxiety upon 
me by scolding me rather crossly for 
not calling out to draw his attention to 
my position, 

“But I could not scream, Charlie,” I 
said, “I was laughing so heartily!’ 

Then, as the whole absurdity of the 
affair presented itselt to me afresh, I 
laughed merrily, Charlie and Mr, Frank- 
lin roaring in company. 

Mr, Franklin helped me into the car- 
riage, and having said good night, turned 
back to go to his own home, having gone 
out of his way to walk with me, 

When Punch and Judy found their 
heads turned homewards they went like 
the wind, and soon I was sate in Ethel's 
pretty drawing room, recounting my ad- 
venture for her edification. 

We had only just finished breakiast 
the next morning, when Mr. Franklin 
made his appearance to inquire if I was 
any the worse for the accident; and after 
that he was forever finding some excure 
for calling upon us. 

Charlie was rather surprised at this, 
but Ethel understood It all, and when he 
was announced, would look at me ina 
roguish way that made me feel hot, 

Then camea day when words were 
spoken that made me teel myself the 
happiest woman on earth, Charlie and 
Ethel were in the garden, and I was all 
alone in the drawing room when Mr. 
Franklin came, 

I do not remember what he said, but in 
a moment I found myself folded in his 
arms, while I wept happy tears on bis 
breast, 

Betore another summer came round, I 
was installed in the pretty viearage of 
Ancombe as its mistress, Many a time 
have my husband and I laughed over 
the results of my eventful drive in Kthel’s 
pony carriage, 

Our children delight in hearing the 
story. The pretty lane in which Tim's 
seat deposited me is a favorite haunt of 
theirs, Any question of “Where shall 
we walk to-day?” is apt to be answered 
in chorus, ‘*To the lane where papa found 
mamma. It ls so pretty and #0 nice,” 

Asentiment echoed in the mother's 
heart for “auld lang syne!" 
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doctrine, the streets or the flelds, 

During times of persecution the con- 
verts met in secret places, Preaching 
was not confined tothe Sabbath, but 
meetings were held upon festival days 
and special seasons, In the first centu- 
ries it was usual for the preacher to sit 
and the people to stand during the de- 
livery of a sermon, customa which bave 
been reversed in modern times, 

In some of the early churches it was 
the practice for both thé preacher and 
hearer to sit insermon time, The ser- 
mons ot the Christian tathers were al- 
most universally short; many that have 
come down to us only ocoupy ten or 
twelve printed pages and might have 
been pronvunced with ease in fifteen or 
twenty minutes. 

Very few discourses of the earliest 
Christian preachers require as much as 
an hour's time in their delivery. These 
discourses did not always have texts; 
the preacher only treated of such mat- 
ters as seemed to call for remark, 

It was no uncommon thing to have two, 
or even three sermons bstore the same 
assembly. The discourses were tree and 
familiar prbews their style, and the preachers 
allowed themse —— reat latitude in 
making their e ot the Serip- 
tures. 


The early sermons spat have been pre- 
served are rich in thought, and have a 
** and rarely known to our 

are —— © in 4 
sad —— ve torce—s indicate 
that the reacbers had but little re- 
gard for canal pastned method 


Only in rare instances did the preacher 
om @ manuscript; discourses were 
mes composed and committed to 
memory; but commonly the speaker re- 
a upon ot the t, 
discourses that have come dow Bl 
us = these —58 were —— oreserved 


Ah t ~~ 4 voy phe he 
Mears © 
Pieiters, w pods Rove yu rT in tak- 
og Cony down entire ee at the time ot 
v 
They Paine chen revised by the preach- 
and 4 with great * The 
style reachers would be 


4 in modern times, 

but in An ot tence some ot the 

y our admira- 

tion. Fenelon observes that, atter the 

Scriptures, the knowledge st the tathers 

will hetp a preacher to compose good 
sermons, 
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WHERE ROSES BREATHED. 


Young love onee lived in a bumble shed, 
W here roses breathing, 
And woodbines wreathing 
Around the lattice their tendrils spread, 
As wild and eweet as the life be led 
His garden flourished, 
For young hope nourished 
The infant buds with beams and showers; 
Kut lips, though blooming, must still be ted, 
And not even Love can live on flowers, 
Alaa! that Poverty's evil eye 
Should eer come hither, 
Such sweet to wither! 
The flowers laid down their heads to die, 
And Hope fell sick as the witch drew nigh. 
Bhe came one morning, 
Ere Love had warning. 
And raised the latch, where the young god lay; 
“Ob, ob T said Love, “Ie it you? good-bye!” 
So he ope'd the casement and flew away! 
— — — 


Cousin _ Charles. 


BY MR 


E were at opposite ends of the boat, 
W which was moored to the bank, 
in the shade, I sat on the cusb- 
joned seat, apparently deeply engrossed 
in a book, he was stretched lezily in the 
bows, with bis bat, a particularly old and 
battered one over his eyes, to all appear- 
ances in 4 calm sleep, 

Asicop! Was not that fact sufficient in 
itnelf to prove that be did net care for 
me? for what lover worthy of the name 
would choose to waste the precious mo- 
ments of bis loved one’s society in 
oblivion? No—he did not love me; and, 
av 1 eat there, turning over the leaves of 
my book without reading « single word, 
the fact grew more clear and more bitter 
every moment, and I felt a pain at my 
heart that was as keen as any physical 
pain I had ever experienced. 

Sir Charlies Gienvilie and I were cons- 
ins, He was the owver of the Grove and 
hed an income of about five thousand 
dollers a year; and I was mistress of 
Berrylands, and my income was ten times 
the amount of bis, He was tall, fair, 
handsome, and also a first-rate sporta- 
man and an eccomplished flirt; while I 
was short, dark, plaia, and totally devoid 
of the graces tbat have power to enslave 
the wary masculine heart. Yet I know 
that my cousin wanted to marry me, He 


And wes 1 willing to marry him? 
Willing was not the word! | would have 
given everything in the world to be 
his slave, to attend him everywhere, 
and do his bidding, receiving a kind 
word occasionally for my devotion, Bat, 
as I did not happen to be bis slave, but a 
free woman, with a good deal of pride 
and pienty of temper, | determined that, 
rather than merry & man who saw no 
obarm in me, and was attracted only by 
my money, I would iive and dies spin- 
ster, and bequeath Berryiands to some 
deserving charity. 

It was unfortunate for me that the 
Grove and Berrylands were not more 
than five miles apart, and that my cousin 
Charlies bad got into the nabit of riding 
over to luncheon nearly every day, and 
of lounging away bis afternoons with 
me, alone, for it was very seldom that 
aunt Morton wae present, 

It was unfortanate for me,I say, be- 
cause one glimpse of my cousin's hand- 
some face, one of his quick, ‘keen glances 
into my eyes caused me many wakefal 
hours and demolished all my resolutions, 
For montbe our destinies had bung in the 
balance; one unguarded word from me 
would have hrought bim to the point, 
and I should bave been obliged, in spite 


1 had delayed the evil moment, I had 
been guarded in every word and look, I 
had never given him the slightest oppor- 
tunity, and yet I almost wished the op- 
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then, tarniag upon him with some brief 
bat biting sarcwm, which would show 
him how deeply I scorned bim, I would 
leave bim overwhelmed with sbame and 
confusion, It was nota very noble de- 
termination, but I was in a disagreeable 
mood that morning, and had been worked 
up to such a pitch of nervous excitement 
that I could find vent for my feelings 
only in engaging in direct battie with the 


enemy. 

I glanced st bim, As he lay there, be 
looked so comfortable and peaceful that 
it seemed almost cruel to disturb bim. 
Aud yet were not, those bis eyes—bis 
bright eyes—fixed upon me from benesth 
the shelter of the battered bat? I looked 
again. You, be was certainly gezing at 
mé, and with a very critical expression. 
How provoking, when I had thought 
bim asleep and myself as good as aicne! 
However, the best thing to do was to 
seize the opportunity and carry out my 


plan at once, 

“I'm glad to see you are awake at last,” 
I said, ‘for 1 have been wanting the last 
half-hour to consult you on « very im- 
portent matter,”’ 

“My dear Harriet, it is too hot for im- 
portant matters!” he replied, closing bis 
eyes with a degree of langour that was al- 
most tcuching, 


“Tam sorry you feel the heat so se- 
verely,”’ I replied politely; ‘and of course 
Ishali not now think of troubling yoa 
with my effairs, It was only a matter of 

” 


busi 

I felt sure the word “business” would 
rouse him; for of course anything to 
do with the management of my estate 
was of vital importance to him. If he 
was interested however, be managed to 
hide the interest he felt under good- 
humored banter, 

“Lt is the duty of a man,” he said in a 
very serious tone, “in all conditions and 
ciroumstances, and be the temperature 
what it may, to place himself entirely at 
the service of the lady at whose feet he 
haa tae honor of lying. That being the 
case, 1 place myselfin your bands. Deal 
with me as you wiil; but be merciful,” 

“How dreadfully effected you men 
are!’ I exclaimed scornfully. “You as- 
sume an air of exhaustion directly the 
sun comes out, and think yourselves in- 
jured if any one wents you to doanything 

sleep! Surely 


ou most be replied, 
closing hie eyes languidly, ‘that I belong 
to the weaker sex, It would be cruei to 
expect me to exbibit the strength of mind 
which you possess,” 
I disdained to reply, sitting in scornful 


- silence, Charlies moved into a still more 


comfortable position, and, evidently 
thinking he hed fully justified bis con- 
duct in my eyes, prepared for farther 
slumber, 

I was justly indignant at his indiffor- 
ence to me and my affairs, and, closing 
my parasol with an air of decision, I took 
up the boat- hook and drew the boat in to 
the bank, The movement roused the 
slumberer a second time, and he slowly 
opened his eyes to see what I was about. 

“What are you doing?” be inquired, 
as I stood up ready to jump on to the 
bank as soon as the boat was steady. 

“I'm going bome,” I said, “to find 
sume more agreeable company. I have 
learned that ‘a nice little paddie’ with 
you is not so entertaining as I could have 


wished,” 

Cousin Charies raised his hat from over 
his eyes and rose to his fest with due 
regard to our equilibrium, With one 
hand he pulled me down on to the seat, 
with the other he took the boat-hook and 
pushed the boat off from the bank into 
mid stream. 

“Now,” he said, seating bimseelf oppo- 
site to me and looking straight into my 
face, “what are your ladyship’s com- 
mands? I am deeply penitent, What 
shall I do to prove it? Shall I row you 
frantically up end down the stream in 
the sun, or shall we discuss important 


— 

6 was laughing at me, I knew; it was 
allajoke to him, and I was foolish to 
take matters seriously. But it was no 
trifie to me that he cared so little for me; 
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my 
present moment. No doubt 
belp me if you will. 1 want you 
recommend mé a man who will man- 
the property and take some of the re- 
sponsibility of my shoulders. 
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“I thought yoa took a pridein managing 
for yourself?’ 

“So I did; but I am tired of it. { want 
a change—] want rest—1l want to be tvee 
from all care and anxiety.” 

*Oan’t you trost Jenkins?” be asked. 

“Oh, Jenkins is only a servant—be 
simply obeye my orders; he does noth- 
ing on his own responsibility,’’ I replied. 
“I want someone who will manage with’ 
out consulting me.” 

Though my beart was beating very fast, 
i spoke with pertect calmness, and looked 
bim fall in the face. He bad been pull- 
ing up stream, with long, swinging 
strokes, but he now rested on bis sculls 
and looked at me, He was serious now— 
80 serious that I felt the color suddenly 
leave my face. 

“I think,” he said, slowly and em- 
phatically, “that it would be the best 
thing in the world for you to have man 
at the head of your affairs.” 

“Osan you recommend one?” I asked, 

pressing the point. 

“Iam most willing to help you,” he 
replied; “but let me be sure that I quite 
Onderstand jast what it is that you re- 
quire. Is it a husband, or simply « 
steward ?” 

I looked at him with flashing eyes; but 
baving gone 60 far, is was imp: ssible to 
withdraw, and if I could only bring bim 
to the point, and then turn and show bim 
bow |] despised him, I should have justi- 
fied my conduct in my own eyes, I 
spoke very calmly, giving most of my 
attention to the tassel on the handle of 
my parasol, which had somehow got 
twisted. 

“Marriage,” I said, “would undoubdt- 
edly be the best way out of the difii- 
culty; but, unfortunately, no one has 
asked me to marry him—at least not 
ately.” 

“I admire your practical view of the 
matter,” he returned, “You have nec ro- 
mantic nonsense about you as some 
women have! You will choose a hus- 
band, of course, who has a clear head for 
accounts end a taste for agriculture? A 
craze for cattle breeding would be an ad- 
vantage. It pays well when properly 
understood, Young Seymour bought'a 
calf the other day for a thousand. You 
might realize great things from that calf, 


Ob, how I hated him at that moment! 
I actually trembled from head to foot in 
my suppressed rage and excitement, I 
felt suddenly as though I could bear 
no more, and I put out my hand towards 
the rushes to drag the boat to shore, 

“I want to get out,” | said in a breath- 
less tone, my voice sounding quite un- 
like my own, 

Ohar\es glanced at my face, which must 
have been pale enough to alarm him; 
a moment later the boat was turned in 
among the rushes, and the next moment 
her bows were touehing the bank. I 
rose before the boat was steady, and was 
about to spring out, when he caught hold 
of me, I tried to draw away my band, 
but it was of no use, for he was far 
stronger than I, and, againet my will, I 
was obliged to accept his help in land- 
ing. 

“Hate meas much as you like,” he 
eaid, with an aggravating smile—“but 
don’t drown yourself to spite me.” 

“Hate yout’ I cried passionately, 
“*Yea—I do hate you! You are horrible 
—insuilting !”’ 

I tried again to draw away my band, 
but he beld me fast and looked into my 
agitated face, He raised bis head proudly, 
and bis blue eyes had an almost fierce 
expression in them. 

“J acovused you,” he said haughtily, 
“ot intending to marry for reasons alto- 
gether spart from love. Do not you, at 
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December 4, 1897 


That ten minutes’ walk with bim 
through the daisy-sprinkied fields was 
perhaps the most wretched ten minutes I 
had ever passed in my life, 1 felt that I 
could never raise my head again, never 
look him in the face, never recover my 
self-respect, nor ¢fface from his mind the 
remembrance of my shame! I feit 
humiliated and degraded, and powerless 
to explain matters. 

Asal reached the lawn, where some of 
my guests were playing tennis, Aunt 
Morton hurriedly approached me. 

“My dear Harriet,” she exclaimed, 
‘where have you been hiding yourself? 
We are awaiting your decision about the 
pienic, Isit too hot, do you think, or 
ean we brave the sun?” 

“Let the girls settle it,” I answered. 

“You know that my complexion can 
brave anything.” 

“Don’t talk such nonsense, my dea,” 
said aunt Morton, in a vexed tone, “1 
8m sure your complexion is as delicate as 
any other girl’s. You were quite noted 
for it when you were a child,” 

“Then it is completely a thing of the 
pest,” I said, with @ scornful laugh, 
“You must remember that I am four and- 
twenty now.” 

“What has occurred to put you out of 
temper?” inquired my sunt, in a low 
tone, coming nearer to me. “It is bad 
taste to mention your age—and before 
gentiemen too!” 

“Oh, Charlie knows my age!’’ I cried, 
turning to bim in my excitement. “He 
knows well enough that Iam nots young 
girl fresh from school—now, don’t you, 
Obariie ?”’ 

“You have one of your bad headaches !’’ 
said aunt Morton, severely. ‘You had 
better go and lie down.” 

“Bad headache’ is a polite way of say- 
ing ‘bad temper,’ I presome{” I said, 
with an hysterical laugh. “Well, which- 
ever it is, I shall be glad to get out of the 
sun, and will take your advice, Good- 
bye, Charlie! Take care of the girls, if 
my headache will not allow me to accom- 
pany you !” 

With this parting shot, I turned and 
made my way to the house, 

On reaching my own room, I securely 
locked the door and stretched myself out 
on the sofa, and buried my face in the 
cushion. 


bad meant to humiliate him. But was 
that the way to show a woman’s best and 
parest love—the one great love of her 
life? Ab, no—I did not even love him 
in the right way! I was spiteful, un- 
womanly; and any honest, upright man 
had 4 right to despise me, 

The brown-holland cushion on which 
I pressed my hot cheek, was wet with ny 
remorseful tears. 

My bitter reflections were interrupted 
by Aunt Morton who came to my door to 
tell me that erery one had voted for the 
picnic, and that they were all anxious to 
start as soon as possible, I rose unwil- 
lingly from the sofa, bathed my eyes and 
sought my bat. The “pleasures of the 
tollet’”’ never possessed great charms for 
me, but today they possessed jess than 
ever—I did not go near the looking-giass, 
I chose my ugliest and shadiest bat, feel- 
ing 80 absolu*~\y wretched that I did not 
care how I lou ed or what became of me. 

Bat however miserable I felt, i de- 
termined to hide my misery, and there 
‘was nothing I dreaded so much as that 
my Cousin Charlies should dicocover the 
true state of my beart. 

By half-past twelve the whole party had 
started for Markham woods. I drove 
Aunt Morton and Osptain Hornby 
im the pony-carriage. The captain sat 
beside me, He was very attentive and 
amiable, and held my parasol in a really 
Perfect manner, managing to screen my 
eyes from the sun, and yet allowing me 
® clear view of the road, Meatally, I 
compared bis skill with Cousin Charlies’ 
lack of it in similar ciroumstances, 

Charlies could hold my parasol very 
well when be chose—l was forced to 
recognize that—but his attention was apt 
to wander. He would see a pheasant rise 
from the bracken at the ora 
rare moth filt past, or a friend in the dis- 


soon as I pointed out bis 
but was 
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To day he was riding with that feacinat- 
who 
looked even better in a riding-habit than 
she did in a ball-dress, It was very dis- 
agreeable to me; but pride demanded 
that I should bear it was a smiling tace 


ing flirt Rosamond Mortimer, 


as I did, 


Captain Hornby held the parasol so re- 
markably weil that I never lost one of 
the tender glances that it seemed to me 
were continually passing between my 
cousin and his companion; and, when a 
number of cackling geese flew across the 
road, be put his hand on Fairy’s bridle 
to restrain her restiveness, though he 
must bave known as weli as | did that 
Rosamond was perfectly capabie of man- 


aging any mare in the kingdom. 


In the pony carriage, aunt Morton, 
Captain Hornby and myself held a most 
animeted and interesting conversation 
during the whole two hours’ drive, but 
whether the subject was politics or the 


weather | am unable to state. 


I can remember only that my head was 
aching terribly, and that by the time we 
arrived at the Markham Woods I should 
bave welcomed the silence of the church- 
yard more readily than 1 did the noise 


and fun of 4 merry picnic party. 


Aa l entered the wood, leaving on Cap- 


tain Hornby’s arm, and closely followed 


by aunt Morton, | pictured to myseif 


how cousin Charies, having found that I 
was not amenable to his scheme, would 


console himseif with the lovely Miss 


Mortimer, penniless though she was; 
bow they would settle down and live on 
Charies’ income, while I stood by, a wit- 
ness to their domestic biies; how I should 
bide my woes with a gay exterior, and 
devote myself to their eldest son, being 
his fond and foolish slave during my life, 
and making bim my heir at my death. 

These dismal reflections were inter- 
rupted by a summons to me to help to 
lay the cloth for luncheon. 

Those of the party who were good na- 
tured, or anxious to appear so, began, 


heediess of the fierce rays of the sun, to 


carry big hampers to the shade of the 
beech trees, where the baskets wers 
emptied of their contents, Miss Morti- 
mer tad seated herseli on the mossy 
trunk of a falien tree, declaring languidly 
that “the mere thought of food im the 






claimed, in an exceedingly interested 
tone—“‘and the lobsters, too! Whaiisa 
picnic without lobsters ?” 

“Do you really care about such things ?’’ 
Mise Mortimer inquired, while cousin 
Charles no doubt made pleasing compari. 
sons in his own mind between young 
ladies who did and those who did not 
possess a sense of poetry and romance. 

“You must know, Miss Mortimer,” I 
answered in a cheerful tone, ‘that after a 
certain age, one lives to enjoy the solid 
pleasures of life, and I mast confeas to a 
baukering after lobster, and a strong de- 
sire that there should be no mishap with 
the salmon. Charles, I wish you would 
set my mind at rest and hunt in that 
basket over there. I really am afraid 
that Spicer forgot it after all.” 

Cousin Charlies searched for the lobster 
and brought itto me. I gazed at it long- 
ingly, and asked bim to lay it in the 
shade while 1 found a dish. Miss Mor- 
timer watched me with a slight curve of 
the lip; bat notwithstanding her affected 
disdain, when the lobster was cut, it was 
she who ate her portion of it witb a rel- 
leh and I who turned from it unable even 
to touch it, Indeed I found it difficult 
not to allow my want of appetite to be 
noticed, for I could not swallow even a 
crumb without a censation of being 
choked, In spite, however, of my want 
of appetite, I was the life and soul of the 
party. But my most lively sallies fatled 
to bring asmile to Sir Charies’ face, he 
being too deeply and piessantly engaged 
to give me even the slightest attention. 

He was lying on the grass at Miss Mor- 
timer’s side, evidently making bimeeif 
very to her, speaking in low 
tones, and with his eyes fixed admiringly 
on her face. I might bave gone saiticss, 
breadless, cucumberiess, for all he cared, 
had not Captain Hornby devoted himself 
tome. Nodoubt I appeared to every one 
to be particularly fortanate, yet I can 
truthfully say that I was never more 
wretched than | was that day. 

After luncheon it was suggested that 
we should ail go to the Wishing-well aud 
secure happiness by drinking its waters, 
Not one—not even Osptain Hornby— 
could induce me to go. I declared that I 
had not a wish in the world, and that the 


magic waters possessec a0 charm for me. 


midet of such scenery was revolting in 


‘turning bestily, I became aware thet eunt 


I stayed behind and helped good-natured 
Mary Smith to clear away the luncheon 
things, sending away even my gallant 
admirer with a succession of snubs that 
left him no alternative but to leave me, 
At last I was left with only Aunt Morton 
for companionship. She hed « camp- 
stool, and a long stocking in process of 
manufacture; and feeling myself classed 
among the old maids, I also drew from 
my pocket a huge mustard-colored stook- 
ing and began to knit as industriously ae 
Aunt Morton herself was doing. 

“How energetic young people are!” I 
exclaimed, “Fancy toiling up that bill 
in the sun, when one can ait quietly in the 
shace! Thank goodness, my days for 
such madness are long past!" 

Had I really reached that stage of 
spineterhood when a camp-stoel and knit- 
ting are preferavie to climbing bills and 
drinking magic waters? Ah, no! My 
heart was with the romance of life still; 
and, a8 the bright needies flashed in the 
sunlight, I felt that many, many years 
would bave to pass bofore I became a 
satisfactory spinster. Aunt Morton, as 
was usual whenever I alluded to my age, 
had been deeply hurt by my laet remark, 
and she deigned no reply. 

I waw only too thankful to be silent, 
and, with a sigh of relief, leaned back 
against the tree-trunk. My thoughts 
were not of a cheerful description. I had 
seen Charies wander off with the fair 
Rosamond, though my eyes had appar- 
antly been intent upon plates and dishes 
at the time, and I imagined the delight- 
fal time they were probably baving be- 
side the Wishing-well. How romantic to 
plight troth on the magic spot and 
implore the sprite of the place to endow 
them witb everlasting bappiness ! 

I even smiled when I conjured up this 
touching picture; yet it was in reality no 
smiling matter. Cousin Charies, in spite 
of ail bis teasing, aggravating ways, was 
all the world to me; and, that being the 
case, I could only look forward to a most 
biank and dreary future passed without 
bim—a future in which I should be con- 
signed to the companionship of aunt 
Morton for life, while the beautifal Kowsa- 
mynd reigned supreme over my cousin’s 
heart and home, 

Attbis point my meditations were in- 
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Morton’s head had sank upon ber breast, 
that her knitting bad fallen to the ground, 
and that the noise that had startled me 
was nothing more nor less than a snore, 
It was too much for me, I rose from the 
hamper on which I had been sitting, and 
walked away amoug the trees, 

Almost unconsciously, I proceeded in 
the direction of the Wishbing-well, I 
climbed the bill, and sauntered through 
the wood without meeting anyone; and I 
found the well without difficulty, for [ 
had been to it once before, wher a child, 
Cousin Charlies had brought me. He had 
made me a cup out of a leaf, and had 
given mé a few drops of water to drink; 
and I bad wished that he and I might be 
aliowed to go hunting together when the 
winter came, 

Would I waste a precious wish in that 
way now? How littieI had prized the 
improvised cap, or the boyish band that 
held it! Now I should be thankful for 
the slightest attention. 

On reaching the well, I seated myself 
upon the ground and looked into its clear 
depths. I stooped and dipped my hand 
into the loy water, and then raised it to 
my lips, and was about to drink, when 
my wrist was seized from behind, 

Starting violentiy and spilling the water 
into my lap, I Jumped to my feet. Who 
but Cousin Charlies would bave dared to 
startle me so? I uttered an indignant 
exclamation, and examined my sprinkled 
dress with minute care. Cousin Charlies 

29d for his behavior, and without 
waiting to be forgiven: 

“I thought you bed nots wish in the 
whole world?” he said, ieaning against 
the rock with his bands in his pockets, and 
looking intently into my face, “Yet! 
detected you in the very act of wishing.” 

“I was thirsty,” I replied. 

“Thirsty or not, you were wishing a 
very important wish,” be returned. “Do 
you think I don’t know the various ex- 
pressions of your face? You don’t sip 


» your sherry at luncheon with that tragic 


air!’ 

“Well, and if I was,’ 1 demanded de- 
flantly, “whattnen?’ AndI raised my 
head and encountered two shrewd biue 
eyes with a steadiness that was traly 


couragoous. 
‘Bimply that you were not setting 
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about it in the right way. This is the 
Original plan—don’t you remember ?”’ 

Plucking @ leaf from the tree which 
shaded the well, he made it into a cup, 
This he filled with water from the well, 
and then gravely advanced a step or two 
towards me. 

“If it were Rosainond Mortimer instead 
of me, it would be a case of ‘Drink, pretty 
creature, drink,’” I said with a short 
laugh. ‘By-the-way, what bes become of 
Mies Mortimer? I was under the im- 
pression that she was in your charge.”’ 

“I neither know nor care!’ replied 
Charlie, taking me by the wrist and rais- 
ing the cup to my mouth, “Drink, and 
wieh your dearest wish. I spoiled the 
other, and would not deprive you of it,” 

He took my hand and beid it with a 
gentie pressure; the lock in his eyes 
too—a peculiar intentness and interest 
—made my heart begin to beat violently, 
A sudden confusion possessed me, and 
Ieould not hideit. My eyes fei) upon 
the socks lying on the ground, 

“My dearest wish,"’ I said, ‘is that these 
socks I am knittiog may be a good fit,”’ 

“I hope they are destined for my feet,"’ 

“No, they are for Weller, the butcher, 
He has both gout and bunions.” 

“Leacky man, Why not favor me with 
little attentions of this sort 7” 

“Please let gomy hand !"' | cried, “All 
the water has run out of the leaf,” 

“]’m not going to let you waste a wish 
on those rocks, Take another chance,” 

*] don’t believe in such rabbish,” [ said, 
“I wish you'd let go my band! you've—"" 

“Bat 1 particularly like holding it,” 
Obaries returned irritatingly, 

Obarles turned, still bolding my band 
tightly in bis, and placking anotner large 
leaf from the tree overhead, rolled is up, 
stooped, and filled it with water, 

“Now for my wish,” be said. “You 
shall hear it whether you want to or not, 
for it concerns you.”’ 

“I wieb that i may win the woman I 
love--ths only woman in the whole world 
I care a jot for, Harriet, Harriet, help 
me! Let it come truo — 

“T?’ I orled, with a tremulous voice, 
“W hat have i to do with it?’ 

“Kverything! You know you are all 
the world to me,” 

I wrenched away my hand; my checks 
flashed crimson, and my heart beat so 
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girl, my dearest—don't sond me away ! 
I moust—I will be believed! Look up, 
darling! Is the fature worth having if 
we don’t spend it together ?”’ 

“No,” I answered, in a low tone, 

At that moment we heard someone 
Crashing through the thick bushes, and 
Captain Hornby’s voice calling :— 

“Miss Markbaw—Sir Charles—where 
areyou? Tea, tea, tea!", 

He had not seen us, for we were hidden 
by some bushes, and soon bis voice died 
out in the distance, and I felt relieved, 

“Lucky, waen’t it?’ he exclaimed, 
“Bat we haven't long,” 

He put his arm round me and suddenly 
kissed me on the lips, 

“Oh, don’t!" E eried, 

“Can you guess whatI want you todo?” 

I shook my head, 

I broke away from bim and began to de- 
scend the bill, passing under the thick 
trees and wading through the tangled 
grasses and ferns, The ground was 
rough end uneven, and | found walking 
dificult, Charles put out his band to 


will keep you steady,”’ 

I gave it to bim, 

“And your love, Harrie?’ he asked, 

“And my love,” I retarned steadily, 

“Be my wife!” he said, 

“I will risk it—I will be your wife,” { 
replied. 

He drew me closer to bim and kissed 
me again. 

“Why didn’t you let me do all this be- 
fore?’ he whispered. “I wanted to do 
it months ago. We've lost time, 
through your batefal pride, Kiss me, 
dearest, and heal the wound that has 

” 


7 
Scientific and Useful. 


Movine Tus Csitine,—Ia a concert 
hall of Paris, electric energy bas been 
put to the novel use of moving the cell- 
ing. This is in two parte, which are 
drawn back on travelling cranes, opening 
the hall tothe glass roof by day. The 
opening or closing of the ceiling is effect- 
ed in one minute by two electric motors, 

Puss in Guasers.—A wealthy lady who 
possesses a pet Maltese cat found recently 
that the cat's eyesight began to fail, #0 
she took him to an ooulist, By means 
of a ploture of a mouse the couliat quickly 
learned what was the matter, and was 
able to fit the cat with glasses, The lenses 
were set in gold frames especially made, 
and now the cat's eyesight is as good as 
ever. 

Fingraoor Parsn,—A new fireproof 


cloth, where it enters the usual paper- 
making machinery. 


Farm and Garden. 


Honsms —If you bave « borse that re 
fuses to go when asked, take @ small 

















WE WILL 
HELP YOUR GIRL 
IF YOU WILL LET US 


We will educate her and 
@ helpto make a woman of $ 
her. We will give her any 
kind of an —— she 
wants, without a penny’s 
cost- to you or to her. 
Will you let us? We have 


already helped 300 girls. 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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In Wrong Ways. 

There is a well-understood phrase 
which describes men who have made 
their lives a frilure-~they are said to 
No more serious 


man. Very much less decisive is it to 
be ‘getting into wrong ways;’’ that is 
the beginning of the failure which, 
when completed, causes a man to be 
spoken of as having ‘gone wrong.’’ 
While any one is only ‘getting into 
wrong ways’’ he may recover himself 
by an effort, if he can be brought to 
see the folly of his conduct; but, if 
ever he ‘‘goes wrong,’’ the fact re- 
mains scored against him for a life- 
time. 

Loitering time away to no good pur- 
pose is a form of getting into wrong 
ways, and it is perhaps growing in 
seriousness through the devotion of 
the young to amusement, Recreation 
is excellent—when it has been earned, 
The number of those who regard it as 





—— tap out our days we never 
know how much is frittered away in 
sheer waste. The first duty is to fix 
and keep a minimum time for sheer 
work, If that be done, the rest is 
comparatively easy. As a rule the 
man or woman who has fair ability 
and really works ‘‘gets on,’’ and does 
not lack appreciation. Any slackness 
in work is usually a sign of a drift into 
wrong ways. 

In men a tendency to extravagance 
and a failure to find work engrossing 
usually combine in the form of a liking 
for company and the drinking that is 
associated with men’s social gatherings 
in ‘off’ hours. All these weaknesses 
may be summed up in one terra—self- 
indulgence, The thoughtless spending 
of money which need not have been 
spent, and which did not leave the 
spender one whit the better for his dis- 
bursement was simply a weak self- 
-indalgence. The failure to plod on 
steadily at work, the placing of too 
high a value on amusement, the easy- 
going resort to places where men relax 
and think chiefly of personal enjoy- 
ment, is self-indulgence pure and 
simple, and whoever falls into this 
spirit is losing the bracing up of nerve 
and muecie which is essential to suc- 
cess; he is getting into wrong ways, 
and the sooner he turns back to steady 
duty as the chief aim of life the happier 
he will be. 

We are not denying that there is a 
form of going wrong which is the 
precise opposite of that to which we 
are referring. There is a too close ad- 
herence to work and duty which makes 
life intolerably humdrum; there are a 
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lees common and less in touch with 
the spirit of the age than the tendency 
to irresponsible ease which we have 
been condemning. 

The man may be said to be getting 
into wrong ways who, either in his 
own acts, or through the company he 
keeps, is living below the higher levels 
of his own character. When you see 
aman getting on ‘‘the down grade’ 
in this way, how can you give him a 
warning and a helping hand? If he 
has good sense, he will know that he is 
not doing himself justice; but, none 
the less, he may be averse from hear- 
ing the truth from any one but him- 
self, The men who would be best able 
to put a friend on his mettle are usually 
the men who would be most sensitive 
in undertaking a duty of the kind. 
The dull, pushing, good man without 
taste will scatter his warnings right and 
left, and as often as not does harm, It 
requires a singularly sensitive nature 
to draw the good out of men who are 
getting into wrong ways, and to give 
them the heart to cease from whatever 
is injuring them and make a fresh 
start along the lines of their better 
selves. There is ‘no need for discourage- 
ment; for, be it remembered, almost 
every man, at some time in his career, 
goes a certain distance along ways 
which, farther pursued, would lead 
towards disaster, 

In this connection perhaps one may 
be allowed to say, without seeming to 
trench upon the preacher’s ground, 
that there is a shamefacedness in men, 
in all attempts to keep up the spiritual 
side of character, which contrasts sig- 
nificantly with the ease with which 
they fall into talk and ways that can 
do no good and almost certainly must 
do harm. We do not mean that when 
men meet together promiscuously they 
should lay bare their inmost thoughts 


great problems of the world. 

Such questions can properly take a 
place only with a thousand more 
worldly matters, unless our conversa- 
tion is to run close to the confines of 
cant and sanctimoniousness. But we 
can always remember our duty to what 
is beautiful and of good report; we can 
keep our own minds, and the minds of 
others, off the lower planes of animal- 
ism; we can show that we eve a care 
for what is likely to raise the standards 
of morality and taste in future genera- 
tions; we can recognize the complexity 
of human character, and set our faces 
against the purely material view of life 
which has such almost unrestrained 
sway; we can keep our ears open to the 
music hymned through the ages by 
the accumulating thought of humanity, 
instead of allowing ourselves to sink 
into the slough of sense or be over- 
whelmed by the trivialities of the day. 

Our characters are like our gardens; 
they need the constant weeding-out of 
perhaps unexpected growths. They are 
like our rooms and desks, which must 
from time to time be resolutely made 
tidy, or confusion follows. There may 
be people in the world who can keep 
along the even road of perfection, or 
what is practically perfection, but they 
are very few in number, most of us 
getting @ little wrong before we know 
chat we are wrong. We are brought 
up sharply by the knowledge that we 
have been acting more foolishly than 
might reasonably have been expected 
of people with as much sense aa we 
prided ourselves on possessing. 

What should be our attitude towards 
ourselves when a self-audit has con- 
vinced us that we might have been 
wiser, more circumspect ~~ that we 
might, in short, have been different 
with manifest advantage to ourselves? 
The common-sen# view is to be differ- 


equally binding obligation to me 
_with those that do rejoice.”’ 


ane Ree? 


and most sacred experiences, or lead 


fig laa a @ 


ent at once, to clear off the gathering 
weeds, to make a fresh start, with a 
watchful eye upon the weaknesses 
which perhaps have been becoming 
pleasant to us. And to our friends we 
owe the difficult and delicate duty of a 
warning, if they should be slipping, 
almost unawares, into habits that will 
be dangerous by-and-by. 

Do you know some good fellow who 
is beginning to be talked about, to be 
looked askance at, who is losing caste 
just a little because he is offending 
public opinion in this or that direc- 
tion, who is consorting with people 
whom he had better avoid, who is be 
coming sleck in business, or too fond 
of pleasure, who is known now and 
again to give way to indulgences which 
undermine the respect felt for him by 
his neighbors; then, hard as it may be 
to do it, it is your duty as a good 
friend and citizen to find some method 
of bringing him face to face with the 
facts in such a manner as will not 
further destroy his self-respect, and so 
save yourself from a complicity of 
non-interference if he should continue 
in his course and evoke the sad and 
terrible verdict—‘‘Gone wrong!”’ 





_ Ir is only very selfish people who 
contrive to be always happy and placid 
whatever happens, They are_so thor- 
oughly unsympathetie, so unfhoved by 
the joys and sorrows of others, that so 
long as they live in comfort they are 
perfectiy content. But a great many 
well-meaning people contrive to be un- 
happy when they might well be the 
reverse. They have made up their 
minds that this world is a sad and 
weary one, and they will not grasp and 
benefit by the few joys that come in 
their way. They may fully understand 
the divine dictum, ‘‘weep with those 
that weep,’ but they fail to realize the 


Curerty through action can we hope 
to modify feeling. We can encourage 
a sentiment of patriotism by an active 
effort to further the good of our coun- 
try; we can cherish emotions of love or 
compassion by loving words and gener- 
ous actions, and we can on the other 
hand, diminish a feeling of anger by 
withholding the sharp word and bitter 
retort that rise to our lips, and abate a 
lot of i}\-humor by insisting on a cheer- 
fui counte.ance and a pleazent manner. 
All emotion has iis corresponding ac- 
tion, and it thrives or declines as this 
is exercised or denied. But it is a slow 
and gradual work, and demands in- 
creasing attention and unfailing cour- 
age and persistence, while meeting with 
small results. 


Emerson says, ‘‘Life is not so short 
but that there is always time enough 
for courtesy.’’ Some grown-up people 
and some children think they prove 
their superiority in wealth or social 
position by behaving rudely to others 
who, in these respects, are not 80 well 
off as they are; but the only thing they 
really do prove is that they have a 
small and mean disposition, and are 
very ill-bred. 

Ir does not require much money to 
make a happy home-circle. The chief 
thing is a warm and merry heart. 
That will devise ways and means for 
filling the home with cheerfulness, joy, 
and gladness. A little effort and much 
love will give a halo brighter than 
tinsel or gold. 


Sympatuy ie one of the great se- 
crets of life. It overcomes evil and 
strengthens good. It disarms resist- 
ance, melts the hardened heart, and 
develops the better part of human na- 
ture. 
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Correspondence. 
E. T. C. P.—Posse comitatus signifies the 


civil power of the county, or the citizens who 
may be summoned to assist the officer in 
suppressing a riot, etc. 


G, N.—A drawing-room is for the presenta- 
tion of ladies while a levee is tor the intro 
duction of gentiemen at Court; the Queen of 
England generally makes the Prince of 
Wales her deputy at this function. 


Vv. M. R.-There is nothing we are ac- 
quainted with that will make the bands 
smaller. Be content with what nature has 
provided tor you. It does not at all follow 
that a large hand is uphandsome. 


MIcHAEL F.—What Is termed a “soft-headed 
wheel,” or a wheel without emery and mut- 
ton-suet, is used for finishing and polishing 
fine-edged tools. An emery or flint wheel 
may be purchased reedy for use from hbard- 
ware stores, 


PvuzzLep.—A generation is the interval of 
time that elapses between the birth of a 
father and the birth of his child, It bas been 
generally allowed that thirty-three years are 
the mean length of a generation, or three 
generations to every hundred years. 


B. 8.—Christ cross row, or criss cross row, 
is a familiar designation formerly applied to 
the first line, or row, of the alphabet, as ar- 
ranged in the old horn-book or primera, The 
first line commenced with a Greek cross, 
and it was from that fact that the term origl · 
nated. 


Fest UND Trev.—Say, “Excuse my keep- 
ing you waiting.” Your act is to be excused, 
“Me” does not “keep you waiting.” Of 
course, exertion, such as walking fast or run- 
ning, makes the heart beat fast, \nd thus the 
circulation is quickened, which, in a mo- 
derate degree, does good. 


E. R. 8.—Brigham Young, at the time ot his 
death, August 20, 1877, had twenty wives and 
sixty-four children. His nineteenth wife, 
Ann Eliza, created an uproar in the harem 
and also abroad, by suing for a divorce, which 
she could not obtein on the ground that her 
marriage was not a legal one. 


P. L. M.—The meaning of the phrase “rank 
and file” as applied to soldiers—each word 
taken separately—“rank,” a line of private 
soldiers standing shoulder to shoulder in a 
line; and “file,” when they stand one behind 
another, yet stili facing the same way. The 
double term means to include an entire body 
of troops. 

G, W.—Sometimes the word degree is used 
for generation, in which case the third degree 
meané the same as the third 


the conse -uinity of collateral relatives, sich 


as cous In that sense third cousins are 
in the t+. .d degree of relationship. 


G, 8.—The difficulty of making a canvas 
bag air-tight would be in bermetically closing 
the seam or seams... Were it not for this fact, 
such a bag could be coated with liquid rubber. 
A rubber bag will prove much more satisfac- 
tory, and can be made of sufficient thickness 
to withstand an inside pressure of twenty or 
twenty-five pounds to the square inch. There 
are several rubber dealers in your city from 
whom such an article may be purchased. It 
would be advisable to have it made to order. 


M. O.—The stethoscope was invented by 
Laennec, of Paris, By rolling a quire of 
paper into a kind of cylinder, and applying 
one end of the patient's chest and the other 
to his own ear, he perceived the action of the 
heart in a much more distinct manner than 
by the immediate application of the ear. 
This led to his construction of a more ela- 
borate instrument, and the art of ausculta- 
tion or listening has since then made rapid 
progress, It is of comparatively recent date. 


Mitt F.—1l. Cycle is a term used in Chro- 
nology to denote an interval of time in which 
certain phenomena always recur in the same 
order, 2. The Lunar Cycle is the same as the 
Metonic Cycle, or cycle of the golden num- 
bers. It embraces a period of nineteen years 
The golden numbers range from one to nine 
teen. The cycle of Meton, or Metonic Cycle— 
80 called from its inventor—came into use 
soon after ite discovery, and the number of 
each year in the cycle was ordered to be en- 
graved in letters uf gold on piliars of marble. 
Hence the origin of this name. 3. The cycle 
of the sun, or Solar Cycle, is a period of 
twenty-eigh? years, at the end of which tim 
the days of the months return to the same 
days of the week. The dominical letter is the 
same, and follows the same order; hence it is 
also called the cycle of the Sunday letter. 


Braste.—You should have kept quiet. And 
perhaps the reason Shy you cannot attract 
and hold the admiration you confess to be’ 
seeking so earnestly is just because you are 
too eager about it, too selt-conscious-—-think 
and talk too much about yourself. Study 
how to correct such vanity. Extend your 
information, and take an amiable interest in 
other people, and in outside things. You 
cannot interest men for any length of time 
by a pretty face and silly airs and graces. 
People play with a kitten, but they tire of it 
asacompanion. You ask why itis that per- 
sons of the opposite sex stare at you and in- 
quire about you when you go to a strange 
town or neighborhood. There is nothing so 
remarkabie in this. There are plenty of idle 
and brainiees youths In every town, and star- 
ing seems to be their forte. As youare pretty, 
and, no doubt, look conscious of the fact, 
they feel privileged to stare and inquire. 








UNTIL THE END. 





BY M. A. 
Nothing new under the sun! 
Mornings and midnights one by one 
Joining the hosts that have gone before. 
Yet mornings and midnights evermore 
Carry their record of joys and ills! 
Everything “old as the bills.” 


Nothing new in the world of toll; 
Sowing the seed and ploughing the soll, 
Gatbering the fruit, and reaping the grain, 
Over and over and over again. 
Ploughing and sowing, my triend, to-day; 
Sowing and reaping for aye! 


Nothing new in the buman heart, 
Loving and hating the player's part; 
Sinning, repenting from day to day, 
Hoping and fearing along the way; 
Laughing and weeping until man cies, 
Everything old as the skies. 


Nothing new in the world of ours; 
This year’s blooms are but last year's flowers, 
This year’s board but last year's fruit; 
Following, following, following suit. 
In the earth beneath, tn the heavens above, 
Everything old as love! 


The Last Time. 


BY RB. ©, C. 














HE sth of January. How well I re- 
member that date. And what a 
January it was. Howraw, wet and 

miserable. Nobody went out who could 
stay at home; but I went out. I went to 
call upon Miss Melinda Meeking. 

Sad at heartand weary I toiled up the 
steep stairs of her step-mother’s little 
house, following the slatternly servant 
with a big holein the heel of her stock- 
ing and a dirty cap. 

My son Was engaged to Melinda. 
When I tell you that I tell you all. No 
need to dilate upon my sufferings, nor 
to describe what I had gone through be- 
tore I brought myself to give—not my 
consent, no, I never consented, “If it 
must be, it must be!’ I said at last, and 
the next day I set off to call upon her. 

Mrs. Meeking lived at No. 2, Rose 
Villas. in the suburb of Beenford, a 
manufacturing town. I lived about ten 
miles away from Beenford, at the Grange 
near Lulstone. We were not very rich 
people; my sister and I were co-heir- 





stone. I had never 

heard of her, in any society I trequented. 
Where my aon first met her I know not, 
and I never asked. 

My first interview was as bad as I ex- 
pected it to be, and I can say no more of 
it than that. The fat, good-tempered- 
looking old mother felt sorry for me, I 
thought—and when I met the pitying 
look ot her watery blue eyes, my heart 
melted to her, but hardened more than 
ever to the detestable girl who I imag- 
ined made her mother miserable and was 
going to do the same for my son. Mrs, 
Meeking to!d me early in the conversa- 
tion that she had married ‘Poor Meek. 
ing” when his daughter was ten years 
old and had been a mother to her ever 
since, at which Melinda scowled at her 
and said nothing. 

She was very bandsome—there could 
be no two opinions about that. She was 
tall and upright as a dart, with a skin as 
white as milk, big brown eyes, and a 
cloud of dusky hair—that badly wanted 
a good brushing, and in both eyes and 
bair that gleam of red that means only 
one thing—temper. 

She wore a gaudy blue gown, that fitted 
her figure well, her cuffs and her collar 
were soiled and tambled, but her bands 
were well cared for and as spotless as my 
own. What fidgetted me very much in 
her was that one of her cuffs had come 
loose from its fastenings and continually 
slipped down over her knuckles, and 
she as constantly pushed it back again, 
and made futile attempts to secure it to 
the sleeve of her gown with a large white 

in. 

P That cuff had a horrid tascination for 
me. I felt myself going to say, “It is 
coming down again,” every moment, 
and bit my lips to keep back the words, 
while Melinda herself, with her untidy 
head and her restless, self-conscious 
manner, jarred upon every nerve in my 
body. It is all over, now, poor seul, but 
I never think of that day without a 
shudder ot disgust. 

My misery would have been quite un- 
bearable had Melinda not possessed one 
attraction, and that to my taste, a great 
one: she had a lovely voice. Low, sott 
and rich, even her common accent could 
not spoil it. 

That voice charmed me so that I have 
sat in the firelight while she sang to me, 

and carried away by the liquid gush of 
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melody, I have even tor the nioment for- 
gotten that she was Melinda Meeking, 
and going to marry my 80n. 

That voice was a tatal gift of hers. 
Without it Lady Willoughby would 
never have taken a tancy to her, never 
have asked her to her daughter's wed- 
ding, and Melinda would not bave been 
the centre of the tragedy of the season. 
Bat she was, and it all came about in 
this way. 

I was guing up to town a week or two 
belore the wedding, and as at that time 
ot the year, in January, one doesn’t meet 
many people there, and I never dreamt 
of her being invited to the Willoughbys’, 
I asked her to go up with me. 

I could not have her at the Grange, 
under the eyes of all my friends at Lul- 
stone, and some who were. not, perhaps, 
my triends; pitying, or malic‘ous eyes as 
the case might be. I had been so proud 
ot my son and thought no woman good 
enough for him, and now to come 
down to Melinda. No, I could not 
introduce her at Lulstone; it was im- 
possible. 

When I gave my invitation she fixed 
me with her big brown eyes, and said 
slowly: 

“My clothes won't do for the city— 
with you,” 

Her look was honest, and her words 
showed sense. 

“No,” I snewered, returning her stare 
with interest. “They will not, I think, 
but you will give me the pleasure of ac- 
cepting——” 

Melinda stopped me abruptly. “You 
can’t pay for my clothes,” she said. 
“But I bave ten pounds of my own. 
Will you spend itfor m2? Will you get 
me the right things ?”’ 

“Yes,” I said, “I will.” 

And I did,—and for a moment I liked 
Melinda—and [ liked her again when she 
met me at the station a week later, 
dressed in a quiet brown traveling suit, 
and hat to match, the color of her eyes, 
with a fleck of red in it, bought by me 
out of the ten pounds, and she had 
plaited all her thick hair into a prim 
knot at the back af her head, like mine, 
and it she could only have kept her head 
quiet, and her elbows in the right place, 
she would have looked not only a lovely 
girl, but a lady. It was pathetic, or it 
seems so now on looking back upon that 


time, the deter ot the rl to 
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now and then, in her fresh young tones, 
When I tock off my glove to find my 
ticket, Melinda took off hers; when I 
brushed my sandwich crumbs trom my 
lap with a filmy pocket handkerchiet, 
Melinda instantly produced her own, 
not filmy, and witha red border—I had 
torgotten the pocket-handkerchiets—and 
flicked off her crumbs with a dainty ges- 
tare that I knew repeated mine, 

I saw her, poor child! furtively watch- 
ing me as I ate my lunch and drank 
trom my silver cup, and I had an oppor- 
tunity the next moment of cbserving 
jast how my way of doing these things 
looked in another person, 

It worried me horribly then, but, as I 
say, I teel the pathos of it now. We 
reached the city too late for anything but 
supper and bed. 

The next day rain poured down in tor- 
rents,and my dressmaker came, and I 
was busy and tired,and Melinda read a 
novel by the fire, and wrote to my son, I 
believe, and I saw little of her till tea- 
time. 

My house in town is one my dear 
father lett me, a charming little home, at 
a corner on Piccadilly, with a side view 
from the narrow bay windows, into the 
Green Park. 

Alter tea I dozed off for a little while. 
Melinda sat as still as a mouse, and 
when I awoke with a jump (I thought I 
,@ard someone call on my son’s name), 
she was looking sadly into the bright 
wood fire and tears were on her cheek. 
I hate scenes and I never can resist 
people when they cry, so I said all in a 
hurry: 

“Do you sing? will you sing to me?” 
and Melinda got up hastily and went to 
the piano without a word. Perhaps she 
too hated scenes—it is possible. I forget 
what she sang, aud it doesn’t matter, but 
I never can forget her voice—she had 
been well taught, I heard afterwards, by 
the Lulstone organist, who gave her les- 
sons for love, literally, tor he proposed 
to her periodically for two years. All 
melancholy songs touched a chord in my 
old heart, and I asked her presently to 
sing one of Blumenthal’s that I particu- 
larly affect. 

She did and tairly electrified me. It 
was really the cry ot a broken heart. I 
never heard anything more hopeless in 
my life, and the retrain ‘when we are 


parted!” went wailing on and dying 
away round the room, like the crying of 
ghosts. The doors opened quietly, just 
an inch, in the middle of itand when it 
was quite over, I heard Lady Wil- 
loughby’s voice and she came cut of the 
shadowy corner of the room and held out 
her hand saying: 

“Forgive me, but I couid not interrupt 
that. What a treat you have given 
me !”’ 

Augusta Willoughby is like me, & 

sentimental old goose, and we both had 
tears in our eyes, and she turned to Me- 
linda and pressed her hand quite ten- 
cosy. 
“My dear, you must sing to me again,” 
she said, and looked enquiringly at me, 
and I was obliged to introduce Miss 
Meeking, and of course the room was 
dark, and she only saw a tall, elegant 
figure and the outline of a pale face and 
dark hair, and alter another song, asked 
me on the spot to bring Miss Meedling, 
as she called her, with me to the wed- 
ding, and then she launched out into all 
the details of that event and Gertie Wil- 
loughby’s dresses, and presents and so 
forth, and Melinda was forgotten. As 
for me, I don't think I heard one word in 
a dozen. 

Melinda at the Willoughby’s! I chap- 
eroning Miss Meeking to the wedding! 
If Augusta had slapped me on the face I 
could not have felt more bewildered, 
When she had gone, after repealing the 
invitation, to which Melinda murmured 
“Thank you,’ in my very own voice, if 
you please, I suddenly came to a de- 
cision. I would take her, My son must 
introduce her to his triends some day-— 
very well, his mother will do it for him 
now, and make the best ofa bad bar- 
gain and help the boy through his 
troubles, 

I did this with the kindest intentions, 
and sorely against the grain, and all the 
time not I, but fate, was taking Melinda 
to the Willoughby wedding. Kismet—it 
was to be! as I tell myself to this day, 
when I tegin thinking, as we all do, of 
those haunting “its.” 

“Tt I had not done this; if I bad not 
said that, how changed all the world 
would be tor me!” 

We ars wrong. Nothing would have 
changed. Ail that has happened was to 
happen, justin that way, and no other, 
In blessed ignorance ot the future, just 
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vantage, and I succeeded to a charm, IT 
took her to the most celebrated house in 
city, and though the time was short, they 
sent her a dream of beauty In the shape 
ot awhite gown. “It must be white,” 
said the artist who interviewed ua, 
“satin, I think; Empire cut, With lace, 
if possible, and a thought of red near her 
face, a diamond brooch, perhaps? Yes? 
Gioves; long, of course, and loose, and a 
lace sunshade; a knot of red on the han- 
dle, I think. Yes, certainly, a sunshade,” 
she added, after a look at Melinda's rest- 
less elbows, 

“Something to carry, of course to keep 
her hands quiet!” now why had I not 
thought of that? I gave that clever wo- 
man control of everything, and when I 


saw Melinda dressed, I ceased to wonder 
for the moment at my son's folly. She 
made a lovely picture as I saw ner re- 


flected in the long glass when I went 


into her room on the day of the wed. 


ding. 

The white satin fell soitiy round her 
pretty figure, and some ot my best lace 
hung like a mist about her throat and 
shapely shoulders. Her hat was simply 
a toam of white teathers that nestled 
upon her brown hair and drooped round 
the coil of shining plaits low down upon 
her neck, 


When the last tuuches were being put 


to her toilette a strange thing happened, 
I had given her a diamond star in the 
morning, one of my own, and the girl's 
delight at the giit broke through her as- 
sumed manner, and she became quite 
natural and vulgar again, in an instant, 
“Ob, ain’t it lovely!’ she cried. “Oh, 
you are kind” —and kissed me, 


I positively hated her when she did it, 


and rubbed my cheek hard to get rid ot 
that kiss. I wish now I had not, My 
maid had fastened the star on a piece of 
red velvet, a lovely shade ot color, and 
the diamonds flashed their brightest on 
it, and when I went into the room she 
had just fastened it round Melinda's 
throat. 


I never saw a prettier woman than she 


looked at that moment. The effect of the 
bit of color, and the gleam of the jewels, 
under her tace was extraordinary—but 
she suddenly turned very white. 


“Not that red band on my throat,” she 


said, “it looks like blood,” and she un- 
tied it roughly and put it down witha 
shiver. 
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“You are quite too absurd,” I said, 
very much annoyed, of course. 

“Weill,” she retorted rudely, “how 
would you like to go out looking as it 
some one had cut your throat?” 

“La, Miss Meeking,” breathed my 
maid; as for me, I walked out of the 
room and told Melinda to follow me to 
the drawing-room when she was ready. 

She came very quickly, The red vyel- 
vet and diamonds had been replaced, 
and in silence we fared forth to the Wil- 
loughbys’. 

I found out as soon as we crossed the 
doorstep What sort of a sensation we 
were going to make, I saw the men who 
were crowding up the staircase openly 
wondering who Melinda was, and nudg- 
ing elbows to call each other's attention 
to her, 

Ihave a swarm of young nieces and 
cousins, and am quite used to taking 
pretty girls about to places, and to re- 
celving the respectful attention of the 
men who want to dance with them, but 
this was quite another matter; and I 
heard one man say to bis triend: 

“Who has old Fane got with her 
now?" 

“Old Fane” is me, 

IT must say I think when men are not 
oe nice, they are very, very unpleas- 
an 

I hurried over my greetings to the 
bride, and went on to the inner drawing 
room to look at the presents; one table 
was kept for the diamonds, and very 
lovely they were, and by the side of 
them stood a gentlemanly-looking per- 
son, whom I supposed to be the tamily 
lawyer, but I had soon very good reason 
to know he was a detective, Robins by 
name-—how sick of the sound of it I be- 
came betore all was done! 

Iam atraid I cannot possibly give you 
quite a clear account of what followed, 
It is confused in my memory like the 
broken fragments of an uneasy dream, 
A few facta stand out distinctly, and for 
the rest, it is all a blurred vision ot 
many faces, whispering volees, and the 
rustle of a moving crowd of women as 
they all at first pressed closely round ua, 
Melinda and me, and then drew away 
and lett us two standing by ourselves, 
face to face with Mr, Robins, 

We had not been in that little back 
drawing room (1 —* never entered 

















































under the very nose of 
stood by the side of it, 

An over-dressed woman in a pink 
gown and a thick white veil, had atum- 
bled over somebody's train and fell 
against Melinda, snd there was a little 
confusior in the room, and the moment 
before I had seen an elderly clergyman 
speak to Mr, Robins, and asked him to 
tell him the name ona card that had 
slipped on one side of a-tiera on the 
table. 

It was a «splendid piece of jewelry, and 
I also wanted to know who had given it, 
and I leant forward to hear the answer 
Mr. Robins gave a véry court reply, 
thought, but at the same instant the lady 
in pink fell against Melinda and nearly 
knocked me down, and with no apology 
of any sort, waiked straight out of the 
room. 

I had time to reflecton the wantof man. 
ners of a London mob, and to wich my- 
selt back at Lulsione, as indeed I had 
done fitty times already, when that man 
Robins litted up his volee like a trusm- 
pet, and shouted out :— 


“Lock the door, Number Thirty?” and 
a footman in the Willoughby livery in- 
stantly did lock the door, and stood with 
his back to it, and there we all were like 
rats in a trap. I need not say that “Num- 
ber Thirty” was no footman at all, bat 
another detective, disguised in our host's 
blue and silver, 

Whata world! Whata society! Give 
me Lulstone, We may be dull there, 
but, atany rate,I am not driven to ask 
the village policemen to my parties, for 
fear my guests will pocket the teaspoons 
or knives, 

Our position was quickly expiained to 
us. It was a terrible moment, There 
must have been thirty people in the room 
and we all stood absolutely still: Iam 
sure hot one of us moved, 

“A crescent has been taken,” suid Mr, 
Robins, holding up the empty case, “Can 
any lady or gentleman give me a clue to 
the thiet?”’ 

Melinda was holding my arm, and, at 
this question she gripped me so tightly 
that I could not repress a movement of 
pain, 

The hawk eye of that detective was on 
us in an instant, 

“Have you anything to say, madam?’ 
he asked Melinda. 
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Every head was turned in our direction 
and the people near us fell back a little, 
and left as with a clear space round us, 
the focus of all the curious eyes. 

be color rushed into Melinds’s face, 
and slowly died away sgain and left her 
as pale as the duad. 

“Ye-e-s,” abe faltered. 

At this I quietly released my arm from 
her hand, though I did not move from 
her side, and in s moment’s dreadful 
silence I realized the depth of my own 
rashness, for what did I really know of 
Melinda or her people, beyogd the “<ct 
thet she had bewitched my son? !/otu- 
ing, absolutely nothing. 

Mr. estes wetted Melinde’s farther 
revelations, and I whispered: 

“Goon, Tell the truth.” 

“A lady stumbled and fell ageinst me 
— Melinda had clasped ber bands to- 
gether, and her words came with # gasp 
for breath between each, “She pat her 
hand—-I think—into my pocket—” 

wWeuld gen heow eo laty aor 

The elderly clergymen 
question; be was 6 remarkable looking 
man, with « pair of gloomy black eyes 
end « scar on bis upper lip. 

Melinda would have replied, but Mr. 


thought not. 


most unpleasant smile. 

Dead silence—as for me I hardly 
breatbed. 

“That is asi) " gaid Mr, 


y 
Robins slowly. “Will you oblige me by 
» abd 
For one instant she hesitated, Yes, 
openly in the eyes of the world, my 
world, she hung back, and # breath of 
euppressed excitement passed through 
the crowd. 
Robins threw a glance at Number 
Thirty, who left the door and strolled 
over in our direction, but be- 
fore he moved, he took the key out of the 





heard myself say, quite calmly: 

“Tbia young lady came with me, I am 
Mra, Fane. Send at once for Lady Wil- 
loughby,” aud after that I heard aod saw 
no more, 

When I came to myself I was at the 
open window of another room, —8* oe 
air blowing about my ears, an y 

anxious, 


The whispering crowd had gone, and I 
wasaione with my old friends and the 
woman who was to be my son's wife, and 
who hed found the diamond crescent in 
her pocket, 1 had been unconscious for 
time, but I recovered my recollec- 
tion in an instant 

“The lady in pink isa relation, I sup- 
pooe ?”’ I aaid bitterly, as s00n as I could 


“My dear! my dear! no!” murmured 
Auguste, ‘It is allexplained, Pray be 
calra.” 

“] am calm,” I said, getting on my 
feet, bat I could mot stand and feli back 


hel e 

on ean I sald to Sir John, “or I 
shall go mad.” 

Melinda stood silent all this time, and 
made no effort to help me. 

“Of course that woman slipped the 
crescent into her pooket,” Sir John ex- 

“Robins understood it in an in- 
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“You said Mr. Webber?’ I asked 
faintly, “What hes he to do with it?” 

“Everything,” returned Sir Jobn. 
‘Great idiot! He ought to have krown 
better than to talk to Robins at all.” 

“Mr, Webber was not here,” I said, 
“If you mean the man with the black 
eyes and scarred lip, be is no more our 
vicar than I em.” 

Nor washe. He had introduced bim- 
self, when be had seen me safely carried 
out of the way, and had tekon in the 
great Robins himeelf and Sf John likes 
pair of babies, and what is more, be bad 
assisted in the cross questioning of Me- 
linda, and bed heard her prompt answer, 
when Robins bad asked her if she could 
swear tothe woman in pink if she met 


her a. 
had answered bravely, she bad 


shown great presence of mind the Wil- 
loughbys said, when the first shock was 
over. “Yos, I should know ber aay- 
where,” and adJed, “she has eyes of two 
colors; one is blue and one brown. I 
noticed it distinctly.’ 

After that reply, the reputed Mr. Web. 
ber remembered an engagement and left, 
while Robins and Number Thirty gave 
theraeel ves up to rejoicing. 

This woman was a noted thief, it ap- 
peared, and they bad long been on ber 
track. The chase was about over now, 
for all that remained to be dons now was 
to bring ber face to face with Melinds; a 
dozen people bad seen ber turn from the 
table of diamonds and fall against us, 
and Colovel Fairtex, Augusta’s brother, 
had seen and would swear to it, a piece of 
lace hanging toa button on ber sieeve, 
and bad wondered how it got there, as 
she made her way quickly past bim in 
the next room; a corresponding strip of 
lace was missing from the trimming on 
Meolinde’s gown. 

Here wan the case in a nutshell, for I 
could testify that my young friend had 
not moved from my side, and one of the 
cleverest women thieves in London 
would be led intoa safe retirement by 
Melinda and by me, Yous, I was to figure 
in this nine day’s wonder, side by side 
with my future daugbter-in-law, 

“When this is over,” I said to Augusta, 
I shall travel for three years, I uball go 


May dear, may dear!” sighed Augesta 


” 

i the thought of my son, I quite broke 
down and cried aa feebiy as Lady Wil- 
loughby herself might have done. To 
feel Arthur's strong band in mine and to 
look up, a long way up, into his honest 
face and hear the ring of his voice through 
the house. 

“Oh, thank Heaven he is coming," | 
sobbed, “in spite of everything,” with a 
side look at Melinda. 

She stood like a statue and gave me 
neither word nor look, and Sir Jobn felt 
called on to take her part, Well, it was 
I know my world. Me. 


saw him look so silly io bis life, 
Fane is agitated of course just now,” he 
added, excusing me to Melinda, “but you 
know her kind beart.”’ 

To thie Melinda replied by giving a 
miserabie look at her satin dress and my 
lace, and saying in a suppressed voice : — 
“Yea, ob yos, I know that,” and then she 
too began to ory. 

My son came the next dey, and was to 
me what he has been all my live, the joy 


dh 


And upstairs he went. 

They did not leave me sione very long. 
He brought her down to mein my little 
sitting room, and I was struck by « great 
change in her as she came in with ber 
hand in Arthur’s, His presence had 
altered her face, jast as a portrait is 
Changed by the touch of « great artist. 
it is @ besutifal mask before he takes up 
bis brush—and sefterwards it lives, and a 
soul looks at you throngh the eyes that 
were only pseinted eyes an hour ago, 
Thas it was with Melinda. 

All ber face wanted bad been, what we 
call for want of a better word, expres- 
sion, The natare of the woman, her 
heart and soul and the capabilities that 
were in her character, were now awake, 
and speaking through her earnest eyes, 
and in the tremaious curve of her parted 
ips. 

I must own that when I saw ber look- 
ing up into my son’s face, with the fine 
forgetfulness of self very few women 
attain to, I recognised in her the nobler 
mature of the two, and words sprang to 
my lips in the impulse of the moment, 
that I never thought I could have said of 
Melinda and my son. 

“I hope you will make her happy; 
Arthur; you munt try.” 

1 was well that evening for any 
trouble I bad taken with Melinda, for 
Arthur's look of amused surprice as he 
watched ber while we dined quickly 
Changed to an opes pleasure and pride in 
her. 


She really bad made herself so like me, 
in manner, I mean, that she might have 
been my daughter, and her beauty was 
beyond criticism. Sbe had asked me if 
she might put on the dress she wore at 
the wedding. “I want you tr see it,” she 
added to Arthur, “It is lovely; your 
mother gave it to me.” 

She could not have made a prettier 
amend for her bebavior to me at the 
Willoughvys’, I beard from my son that 
Mr. Meeking bad come of a good family, 
and ought to have been s gentieman, and 
this accounted for his daughter's readi- 
ness in adapting herself to ber new sur- 
roundings that had puzzied me, and for 
the tact she now and then showed, asin 
this about her dress. 

“You shall take Melinda,” { said to 
Arthur when dinner was announced, 


her, he said to me: “It is a lovely dress, 
Thank you, little mother.” 

That was a happy evening. 

Arthur taiked and we listened. Me- 
linda putting in a word very softly now 
ead then, or a question that led him on 
to be more amusing than ever. 

He heid up bie glase when we were 
alone—I had thought the occasion good 
enough for some of his dear father’s dry 
champagne—and looking at me, ‘Your 
health, mother !’’ he said. 

And Melinda lifted her glass of water 
to her lips and bowed prettily to me, and 
tears suddenly sprang into her eyes— 
they did not fail, but I saw them, 

**You have no wine?’’ I said to her. 

“]J—never touch it,” she faltered, 
and I remembered she never did, and 
Arthur told me why ‘ater on, 

I had pitied the wrong person when I 
had pitied that old Mra Meeking with 
her cloudy blue eyes, She drank like a 
fish, and made Melinda’s life a burden to 
her, as she had done her father’s before 
her. 

Melinda sang to us when we went up- 
stairs, and Arthur came and sat by me 
before the fire, and beat time to the song 
with his band on mine, and my thoughts 
wandered back in the past, and his car- 
ried him on into « bappy future, and 
presently Melinda’s delicious voice rose 
softly into a note of exquisite pathos, 

“It path a dying fall,’ quoted Ar- 
thur, and ao it had, and the words baunt 
me to this day. 

The voice died away into silence anc 
the song ended, It was the last Melinda 
ever sang tome, Arthur was obliged to 
return to Aidershot the next 
and hard, indeed, he found it tosay good- 
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on, and mire isa better memory than 
his, for days gone by. 

Arthur had not left us an hour when 
Mr. Robins was announced. He was 
shown into my sitting room. Evidently 
in @ great burry, and in one startling 
sentence he told me what had brought 
bim. 

“Mrs, Bailey is safe at Barrington,” he 
exclaimed, and looked at meas if I ought 
to feel delighted. 

“Mra, who?—is where?” 
quite bewildered, 

“Ob, beg pardon, 1 have so little time, 
you see, I mean the woman ia pink. 
She is down st Barrington. Lord Bar- 
ring gives a big ball tonight, and she is 
on the look out—will try to be there, you 
know, Now 1 want Miss Meeking to go 
down by the 415. I'll take her down, 
meet ber at Waterloo, take her to the 
hotel, swear to Mrs, Bailey—and—and 
that’s all.” 

All, indeed. 

I sent for Melinda and she took it very 
com posediy. Of course she could go—and 
would, The journey was short—an hour 
only, and abe would be back again be- 
fore eight o’ciock. 

“I owe that woman a grudge,”’ she said 
with a sparkle in her handsome eyes, 
“Sbe gave me the most wretched moment 
in my life. lt was a coward’s trick—to 
palm her theft off upon me.” 

Robins looked at her admiringly. 

“It was,” he said, “and if you knew 
her history you would be proud to heip 
us, At415, then, Ladies, good day.” 

I may tell you here that Mrs, Bailey 
did go to the Burrings’ ball and made off 
with a pearl pendent and a diamond 
clasp. Sbe managed better than she had 
dove at the Willoughbys’, and nobody 
suspected her at the time, 

Mr. Robins bad the pleasure though of 
arresting ber a year or two later, but her 
accomplices, who had saved ber from 
being arrested before by an atrocious 
murder, escaped, and are at large to this 
day. 

I took Melinda to Waterloo, but there 
was no Mr. Robins there, only atelegram 
from him given me by a raliway official, 
regretting be could not come, detained 
by sudden urgent business, 

One of his men, I x Barnes, 


I returned 


nepector 
would meet Mies Mesking at Burrington, , 


and would F 


gone witb her myself, but she knew tnat 
I had an engagement at home and wonld 
not hear of it. 

“] am so used to travel alone,’’ she said 
smiling. “It ie nothing, really nothing 
to think of fora moment.”” So he went, 

As the train moved off, a man in the 
car next to Melinda’s, put bis head out of 
the window and stared at me, and spoke 
to a friend who was seeing bim off. 

Melinda was waving her hand to me, 
and I only glanced at the man, but I had 
time to notice what an anpleasant look- 
ing person be wae—big end burly, with a 
red feos and biack bair. 

His triend and I turned round at the 
same moment and came face to face, and 
I met an evil look from a pair of morose 


black eyes that certainly I had seen be- 


fore. 

When I was in the brougham and driv- 
ing home I remembered where. This 
man was young and had no scar on his 
lip, but the clergyman at the Willoughby 
wedding had the same eyes in his head, 
he who had passed himself off as our 
vicar, Mr. Webber. 

And his companion was on his way 
down to Burrington, and Melinda was 
alone, and the early dusk of a January 
afternoon had begun to close in upon as, 

ldid not keep my engagement that 
evening. I shopped a little on my way 
home, ead had not taken off my things 
when atelogrem came to me from In- 
spector Barnes, “You are wanted et Bur- 
rington, Oome at once,” 

Iecanght the express, and I stood on 
the draughty platform of the little 
country statica soon after seyen. The 
lamps flared in a bitter east wind, and the 
sleet and rain stung my face, Inapector 
Barnes met me and gave me bis arm, and 
1 was thankfal to lean upon it. He took 
me toa room in a little inn close to the 
station. There were three men there, 
One said to me: 

“J am Dr. Thorne,”’ 

“Tell me all,” I replied; “do not keep 
me in suspense.” 

And very quietly and kindly he tld 
me, The 4 15 train stopped once only, at 
a small station between Waterloo and 
Barrington. Melinda gave up her ticket 
there, and all was weil with her then, 
The guard noticed a man with black hair 
and a red fece get on and loiter about the 
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and was gone. 





platform, and as the train begar to move, 
he Jumped in again, afier a porter had 
called out to him to be quick. He got in, 
it is supposed, to the carriage with Me- 
linda. He was not seen again. A mile 
further on @ steep incline leads into s 
tannel. The trains siways go siowly 
there for about three minutes. When the 
train reached Burrington the guard found 
Inspector Barnes on the platform, who 
told him he was waiting for a young lady 
from Waterloo, 

‘She isin there, somewhere,” said the 
guard, pointing to the car behind bim— 
and there Barnes found her. 

She was leaning back with her head 
on one side, He thought, at first, she was 
asleep. 

Two days ago she had stood in all the 
pride of her beauty, and snatebed off the 
red band from her white throat with « 
ehudder,. 

“Jt looks like blood,” she had said, 
Across that throat there was another line 
of red now, 

She was still breething when she was 
found, and lived until I came to her. 

“Her injuries are notin themselves 
fatal,” said Dr. Thorne, as he opened the 
door of an inner room. ‘be has suc- 
cumbed to loss of blood and sbook to the 
system, and is sinking fast, poor girl. 
She is conscious now, and knows you are 
coming. We wired to Robins for your 
address.” 

He stepped back, and I stood alone, 
looking down on the white face on the 
pillows, The derk eyes turned wistfully 
to mine, and she tried to raise one hand 
and touch me. 

“It ie best like this,” she whispered, 
“He might have been ashamed of me 
some day.” 

Her voice was sinking very low, I could 
hardly bear the words, and so changed in 
tone, the music of her voilcs was lost in 
this world, for ever. 

“Think of me now and then, Do not 
let him quite forget me.” 

My tears answered for meas I kissed 
her cold cheek, 

ler eyes closed, then opened once 
again and looked at me for the last time 
on earth. 

“His mother and mine,” she sighed— 








over the sea, shedding its gorgeous 

light across the little bay, and touch- 
ing the brown sails of the fishing: boats 
with gentle caress, 

Beside an open window Lilian Dacre 
sat noting none of Nature’se loveliness, 
Her heart was heavy, for in that tiny 
room her father lay dying. 

“Nourishing food and wine’ had been 
the doctor's verdict; but nothing short of 
a miracle could procure these, and as she 
looked at the white face on the pillow, a 
sob rose in the girl’s throat, That he-- 
ber father—should be in need ! 

The sound of a violin played out of 
tune, and a harsh grating voice reached 
her on the still air. A man ands woman 
were traversing the street, and the girl 
noticed how windows were opened and 
coins thrown to the discordant singer. 
If such a voico could bring money, 
surely—— 

She glanced towards the bed—her fath- 
er was sleeping quietly—and leaving the 
room, she robed herself ix, along black 
cloak, and winding a thick lace scarf 
about her head ao as to entirely conceal 
her face, she noiselessly left the house 
and hastened with unsteady steps to- 
wards the promenade, Opposite one of 
the large bouses she took her stand, and 
began to sing— 

The windows before her were open, and 
at one he saw a sweet childish face with 
dark eyes, watching intently, For this 
little listener Lilian sang, gaining cour- 
age as she went on, and so absorbed was 
she that she never saw the two young 
men who crossed the road and paused 
beside her. She started when a coin was 
put into her band, and the two passed 
slowly up the path. 

In her paim she caught the glitter of 
gold. Only s moment she hesitated; 
honesty overcame her timidity, and run- 
ning after the strangers, she touched ber 
benefactur gently. 

“You have given me gold,” she said, 

Erle Warrender turned, She was too 
vlosely veiled for him to see her face, but 
he noted that her trembling fingers were 
white and siender, 

“Evidently surprised at her good for- 


T's sun was setting in golden glory 





tane, Warrender,” laughed the other, 
**You shouldn't waste your substance on 
any street singer who happens to have a 
decent voice. You——” 

Warrender silenced him with a ge 
ture. 

“I knew it was gold,” he said gently. 
“Keep it, please—you have given my lit- 
tle sister such atreat.” He glanced at the 
child in the window, and Lilian’s eyes 
followed his. Then with a little ecb: 

“Heaven bless you!” sheocried. “You 
don’t know what you have done this 


” 

i = Warrender had shaken «ff the 
trammels of society to take the little 
delicate Nellie down to the quiet seaside 
village, where the health-giving breezes 
brought new life to thecbild, His triends 
wondered why Erie did not marry, bis 
mother was constantly worrying him to 
take a wife, but he knew there was only 
one woman in the world for him, and 
surély she was a “dream bride.” 

He had only seen her once, in a hand- 
somely appointed carriage in the Park, 
but the sweet girl face wes imprinted on 
his memory, and though he bad not dis- 
covered the name of bis divinity, he 
cherished a hope of finding her some day. 
Until then, marriage wae not for him. 

“Ab, she is there! My veiled lady!” 

Nelije’s voice attracted him to the wide 
bay window, where the chiid’s couch was 
drawn, 

“I am so glad, Erie; I thought she was 
never coming back.” 

The young man took a seat vehind her, 
whence he could see the same girlish fig- 
ure whose beautifal voice had jattracted 
his notice, 

A week had passed, end Nelile had 


watched in vain. Thesinger had forsaken 
the promenade, but now—a glance as- 
sured her of the child’s presence—she 
began her song. The two listeners were 
enthralled, and Warrender started when 
the door opened to admit Jim Thorpe, 

“Hallo,” he said, “listening ‘ the fuir 
unknown?” 

“Yes, Have you beard her, Jim?’ 

“Rather, The veiled singer is the fash- 
ion; she’s bad crowded audiences every 
night om the beach, There’s a mystery 
about ber, Erle, my boy. It’s a joke she's 
playing; she can't need the money, her 
hands are white and soft as a lady's.” 


she needed the money sadly then. 

He leaned forward to throw a coin into 
the corner of her cloak, in which the giri 
was deftly caiching the money showered 
upon ber, but catching sight of his face, 
she drew back and moved away. 

“Ob, sing—sing again!" cried Nellie, 
“Erle, don’t let her go yet !” 

The words must have reached the girl, 
for sbe paused, then still from a distance, 
continued her scog, the glorious notes 
floating back on the évening air. 

Again and again she came, but always 
when he was out, and Erle only heard of 
her advent from bis sister. Evidently 
she would take nothing at bis bands, and 
the young man found himself wondering 
if bis friend’s words were true—if, after 
all, it was a ‘ joke,” 

One evening ac he returned along the 
promenade, the black figure rose from a 
seat and suddenly confronted him, In- 
atinctively raising bis bat, he waited for 
her to speak, but she seemed to have 
difficulty in finding words, Her fingers 
toyed with the end of the scarf that 
veiled her face, and Erle saw that she 
was strangely agitated. 

“What can I do for you?” he said 
gently. Then she found her tongue, 

“] wanted to thank you,” she said, “for 
your goodness, You could not know, 
bat that night—my father was dying—we 
were starving—and you—you saved us 
and first gave me hope,” 

“IT am gled,” he said simply. “Bat 
why did you not come again ?—or com- 
ing, why refuse my small help?” 

She clasped her hands tightly. 

“J sang for your little sister. It was 
the only way I could thank you, You 
bad been so good te me, and now we are 
going away.” 

“Going away? But you will sing again 
for Nell?” he pleaded. “It is her great- 
est pleasure. You will come once 


again ?”’ 
“Yes,” she sald, “I will come once 


Ie ssesen 
clouds flied thesky. The hollow boom 
of the waters presaged a storm, and by 8 
o’clock the rain was descending heavily, 
andthe distant rumble of thunder was 
plainly beard. Nellie iay on her couch, 
peering with eager eyes into the darken. 
lug night 
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“She won't come, Erie, She cannot 
come such a dreadful night." 

“Of course she oan’t,” eald he, sharply, 
striving to rid himeelf of the feeling of 
disappointment that consumed him. 

But even as he spoke, a voice—full and 
eweet—rose above the splash of the waves, 
calling forth a delighted ory from Nellie. 
In spite of the storm, she had kept her 
word, 

For the one intent little listener she 
sang, and the beautifal notes rang out 
above the storm, drawing the young man 
hastily to the window. There she stood, 
im the pelting rain, She should not be 
there—he would go and fetch her in. 

Erie tore downstairs, and dashing out 
into the storm, caught the startied girl as 
she was preparing to fy. 

“Indeed, I won't comein. I will run 
back,” she said, striving to rulease her 
bands from hie strong grasp, and looking 
at him with deautifal, unveiled eyes, 

“Do you think I will let you go? Do 
you think I will lose you again?” bessid, 
with a quiet fore that startied her. And 
bewildered, uncomprehending, she per- 
fores yielded to his stronger will, aod 
suffered him to lead her into the house, 

“I don’t understand,” she said heip- 
lessly when they gained shelter, “You 
don’t know me, I never saw you until 
that night——” 

“Bat I saw you. Your face has haunted 
me, and though J did not even know 
your name, I knew you were the only 
woman I would make my wife. | would 
stake my alltowin you. Give me my 
chance- don’t send me away just when I 


have found you,” 
— +. * + * * 
“So the story of Dacre’s amash was all 
fadge, was it?” 


“Not quite. He lost heavily through 
some speculation, and they say it got on 
hia brain that he bad iost everything and 
was ruined. But things were exagge- 
rated; something was saved, though he 
isn’t the C. co rus that be waa,” 

“And the lovely Lilian?” 

“Is now Mrs, Erle Warrender. He 
fell in love with her in their starvation 
days, and after nursing ber back to 
health, she very properly rewarded bim 
by marrying bim, and bringing him a 
tidy little fortune, too, On, yes, Erie has 
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unconscious that their remarks had been 
overheard. Bat Erie stooped to whisper 
in his wife’s ear, with a proud tender 
amile: 

“Well, indeed! What should | have 
done, Lilian, had I never met the veiled 
singer r”’ 





Pukross.—Itis a common mistake to 
judge of character wholly by the emo- 
tions, desires and affections, They form 
a large part of it certainly. He who 
loves good and hates evil, who wishes 
to do right, whose intentions are pure, 
and whose impulses are excellent, is of 
course a very different kind of person 
from one whose inclinations lead him in 
an opposite direction, and is far more 
estimable, 

Yet we cannot afford to omit in our 
estimate that strength of purpose which 
carries out the desires and converts un- 
formed hopes into actions and realities, 
Some persons are #0 constituted that this 
process follows on instinctively, 

No sooner is & purpose formed than the 
means to fulfil it are chosen, adopted, and 
set to work. Conscious of « need, they 
begin at once to supply it. If they 
espouse a principle, they live up to it; if 
they favor a reform, they help to promote 
it; if they are indignant at some injustice, 
they set about preventing it, 

Others, satisfied with a good intention, 
postpone ite fulfilment indefinitely; they 
think thé work is elmost done when they 
have decided to do it; whereas thia ides 
is the very hindrance which often pre- 
vents it from being done at all, 





Tux Saitan of Tarkey le said to be the 
most extravagant bousekeeper in the 
world, According to an e@jimate bis do- 
mestic budget runs thus: Repairs, new 
furnitare, mats, beds, etc, 15,000,000 
france; toilet requisites, inciuding rouge 
and enamels for the ladies of the harem, 
and joweiry, 50,000,000 francs; extra ‘‘ex- 
travagances,” 65,000 000 frances; clothes 
end furnitare for the Saltan personally, 
10,000 000 frames; douceurs and wages, 


* 20,000 000 france; gold and sliver piste, 


12 500 000 ‘rance; mainterance of five car. 
riages and bereses, 2 500 009 france—a total 
of 176.000 000 francs, or about $30 000,000 
yearly. 
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At Home and Abroad. 


A Parisian who suspects that the food 
or drink which he has purchased is aiul- 
terated can have the article analyzed free 
of ooatat the municipal laboratory, If 
im purities are found, the city undertakes 
the prosecution of the tradesman, and, 
after conviction, the offender is not only 
liable to fine and imprisonment, but may 
be obliged to display in his window a 
= reading, “Convicted of Adultera- 





A gentleman who had often wondered, 
like so many others, what became of the 
old-style bioyole, made a discovery re- 
cently which throws some light on the 
problem, During a rambie in some woods 
he came scross a small saw-mill, and to 
bis astonishment, found that the motive 
power for it was supplied by a young 
man and one of the big wheels in vogue 
before the safety appeared. The wheel 
was suspended from the ceiling, and ocon- 
nected with the mill machinery by a beit, 
The young man sat on the seat of the 
wheel, working the pedals with his feet, 
and in this way kept the saw in motion 
tor hours, while he read a book, 


Researobes have shown that whee in 


would make either end incline. A man 
was laid upon it balance’ in a horizontal 
position, As he went to sieep his head 
rose and his feet sank; as he awoke the 


turned to it in the other, 


Not long since, a certain clock manu- 
facturer discovered that a rival was doing 
a large trade in cheap ciccks, sent out to 
the wilds of Africa, He got hold of a 
sample, and finding thatthere was a big 


despatched ticked louder than anything 
previously heard, and ail was weil, 


Deafness Cannot be Cured, 
Z," diseasth porvion’ of of | = 5 There i 
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YOU CAN START 
THE YEAR WITH 
MAKING MONEY 


And you can do it right 

& at home and ina dignified e 
way. A start now may 
mean a larger reward than 
you can think of, Our last 
offer, when distributed, 
surprised the — who 


received our checks, 
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12 
Our Young Folks. 





MATS AND FURRY. 


BY FRANCESCA. 








your troubles have yet to come,” 

Many little folks may have heard 
this proverb before, without having any 
idea of its origin, or why the young bears’ 
troubles should have been selected be- 
fore all others, so I may say that I be- 
eve this is how the proverb came to |e 
used, 

In the days ot old, in a snug cave lived 
Papa and Mamma bear and their two 
children, Mats, the son, and Furry, the 
daughter, 

The young bears bad arrived at that 
age when they becume inquisitive, and 
think that they can do everything as 
well as their parents, if not better; and 
they were constantly asking their father 
and mother about the life away trom the 
cave, and proposing that they should go 
out and take their part in seeking the 
daily provisions, and the old folk used 
as constantly to reply, “Patience, your 
troubles have yet to come.” 

This did not at all satisty the young 
folk, and when alone, they held much 
consultation together, and puzzled their 
brains as to wby they must wait, how 
the troubles would come, and chiefly and 
lastly, what were troubles, 

Their mother otten asked their father 
of an evening if he had had any 
troubles, and he nearly as often said that 
he had, and especially, one evening, he 
told her that a #mall pig that he brought 
in had given him a deal of trouble, when 
he caught it, Therefore, argued Mats, 
troubles must be something to eat; and 
it was too bad that they should have io 
wait in the cave till it came to them, 
whilst their father and mother could get 
some nearly every day that they went 
out. 

At last, one day, after a deal of con- 
sultation, they agreed that they would 
ask and know positively what troubles 
were, and 40 settle the matter; but here 
arose another difficulty, viz., who was to 
ask, and who was to be asked? 


«Pour tru like the young bears, 


Furry, being the gentler ot wo, 
gave way. 

She waited till next day, and as ber 
father was getting ready to go out after 
breaktast, “Father,” said she, “whatare 
troubles?” 

“Vexations, my dear; but don’t bother 
me now, I’m pusy,” said he; and then he 
went out. 

Mate was waiting anxiously at the back 
of the cave, and as Furry went towards 
him with a puzzled air, he bounced out 
with, “Well, what are troubles? I heard 


him tell you,” 

“Vexations,” answered Furry, very 
slowly. 

“Wh-a-a-t? And what are vexations ?” 
cried Mats, 


“I don’t know; but they are what 
father said troubles were,” said Furry; 
“but you had better ask mother, and we 
will be all right then,” 

“IT suppose I must, now,” grumbled 
Mats; “but it was very stupid of you not 
to ask father more about it.” 

“He told me not to bother him, and 
then went out,” replied Furry, quietly, 
as she settled herself tor a nap. 

Mats did not much like the idea of ask- 
ing his mother, for he thought it looked 
as if he were ignorant; and he particu- 
larly did not want his father to bear him 
asking her; so he put it off till next morn- 
ing; and when his mother was following 
his father out of the cave, he ran after 
her, and stopped her. 

“Oh, mother,” sald he, “will you please 
tell me what. vexations are?” 

“AMiictions, my son,” replied his 
mother; “but don’t stop me now, your 
father is calling me.” : 

Mats went back into the cave slower, 
and more puzzled than Furry had been 
the day before. She was waiting tor 
him. 

“Now, dear Mata,” cried she, “do you 
know all about it?” 

“No,” answered Mats sulkily; “vexa- 
tions are afflictions, Now you know as 
much as I do.” 

“Dear me, we shall never find it out,” 
sighed Furry, 

“Never,” quickly returned Mats, “an- 
leas you get it out of father to-night; 
and you might do such a little thing as 
that, Furry.” 

She, always ready to Pages her brother, 

to 80, and the two 


‘were soon busy at play together. 
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In the evening, when the old bears had 
had their dinner, and were resting, 
Parry began to play about near her 
father, seeking for an opportunity to 
ask the important question; but he hap- 
pened mot to be in a very good humor, 
and her play at last, irritating him, he 
told her and Mats to go to bed. 

“In a moment, dear tather,” said 
Furry; “but will you please anewer me 
one question first?” 

“Only one, then,” said her father. 
“Well, what is it?” 

“Please tell Mats and me what afflic- 
tions are?” 

“Troubles, little one!’ at once answer- 
ed both parents at once. “Now trot off; 
yours have yet to come.” 

Furry who had nearly fallen on her 
back with dismay at the answer, followed 
Mats to bed, unable to say a word; but 
the latter out of temper, both with Furry 
and bis parents, kept up such a grum- 
bling to himself, that in the morning he 
would have an answer—it was too bad to 
be pvt off in that way; and made such a 
muttering to himeelf, that at last be was 
sent to bed in another corner ot the cave, 
which did not improve his temper, and 
only made him the more determined to 
have his answer in the morning. Conse- 
quently, next day, when they were all 
at breakiast, “Father,” said he, in a firm 
tone, “are troubles good to eat?” 

“They are not,” said his father, “nor 
to drink either; they are what all bears 
try to’ avoid and flee trom. Now don’t 
ask about troubles any more; yours will 
come quite soon enough.” 

When the old bears had gone out, Mats 
walked up and down the cave for some 
time, At last he said, “Furry, I am 
going out to look tor troubles; will you 
come? It is no use our waiting here for 
them; father and mother won't bring 
any home for us, and they won't tell us 
what they are.” 

The morning was fine, the sun shone 
bright, and the singing of the birds and 
the tresh air raised the spirits of the little 
bears, #0 that they trotted on merrily tor 
some time, tillat last Fur1y complained 
that she felt very tired, and so hungry 
that she wished they had brought some 
food with them trom the cave. 

Mats gallantly proposed that she 
should lie down and rest, while he looked 
about to see !f he could find anything to 
eat; and Furry, having made herselt 


he jo further into a 


before them, and had not gone tar before 
he heard a grunting noise. He advanced 
cautiously, and saw a number of young 
pigs reoting at the foot of a large tree; 
soitly he crept towards them, till he got 
near enough, and then with a spring he 
jumped upon one ot them and killed it, 

“Now,” he exclaimed with pride, 


“tather can never say again that I can’t 
” 


unt. 

“OCapitally caught!” said a voice be- 
hind him. “Well done,” 

Mats wheeled around rather tright- 
ened, and saw a fox creep out of the 
brushwood and come towards him,” 

“Well done, my friend, well done!” 
said the tox; “I congratulate you; you 
must be an old hunter indeed.” 

“No,” replied Mats, blushing as much 
as a young bear can blush. “I assure 
you I never was away irom our cave be- 
fore to-day, when my sister and I came 
out to look for some troubles.” 

“So young and yet so clever!” ex- 
claimed the fox, “I should greatly like 
to be of some service to you, Is there 
anything that Tecan do tor you or show 
your” 

Mats, who had been gazing at the fox 
in great admiration, hesitated for a little 
while; but on the tox again assuring him 
ot his anxiety to serve him, he said, “It 
you could show me a trouble, I should 
ve much obliged to you; and oh! could 
you please tell me how you got such a 
beautiful tail? for father says if a bear 
could only get a tail like that he wouid 
be made King of the Bears,” 

“T will show you a trouble, with 
pleasure,” said the fox; “and as tor my 
tail, don’t be uneasy; yours will become 
just like it. Of course, it was stretched 
when you were young, was it not? Stay, 
let me look at it.” And going behind 
Mats, he ex “I do declare it was 
not. Tehut at! What carelessness! 
But I don’t think it is too late now, 
though it certainly ought to have been 
done sooner. Just let me fasten this 
piece of wood to it, will you?” 

Ma 


behind will give your tail a little jerk, 
and stretch it a little, and you can re- 
peat the experiment as often as you like, 
till your tail is long enough,” 

Mats, in high spirits at the thought of 
becoming King of the Bears, soon 
climbed the tree to the bough, and when 
he got to the fork, let himself drop 
gently through it; when lo and behold! 
the stick caught in the tork, and he 
swung in the air, suspended by his tail 
as if he were hung up to dry. 

“G-0-0-0!" roared Mats. “Help! help! 
let me down !” 

“No hurry,” laughed the fox. “You 
wanted to see a trouble, and now you 
have a good one; and I have a fine little 
pig, tor which I beg you will accept my 
most gratetul thanks.” And so saying, 
he disappeared into the thicket, drag- 
ging the pig after him. 

On tthe departure of the fox, Mats re- 
doubled his cries, which had the effect ot 
bringing Furry quickly on the spot, who, 
seeing her brother swinging in the air by 
his tail, at once climbed the tree, and 
soon released him, when he fell heavily 
to the ground. Furry came down and 
asked him how he had got into sucha 
plight. 

“T had caught you such a beautiful 
pig,” said he, “when an animal with such 
a splendid tail came up to me and told 
me that he would show me a trouble and 
make my tail like his, and now he has 
stolen the pig and gone away.” 

Both the little bears thought they had 
gone through enough for one day, so 
they got up and started for home. 

They had not gone far before Mats 
stopped near a large, rotten, dead tree, 
the top of which had been broken off in 
some storm or other, “I smell honey!” 
said he, 

“Where? Oh, how delightful!” cried 
Furry, jumping for joy. 

Mats began to climb the tree, and when 
he got to the place where it had been 
broken off, “Here it is!” cried he, aad 
turning around, he started on his way 
down inside the tree, going backwards, 
as tue custom of the bears is, Furry im- 
mediately set to work to climb the tree 
also, but she had not gone far when a 
heavy fall took place inside, and she 
heard Mats crying, “I've got them, 
Furry; Furry, I’ve got them; and such 
quantities!” And then followed a great 
commotion and scrambling inside the 
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the hole as fast as she could, and met 
Mats just coming out. “What have you 
got, Mats?’ she asked, 

“Troubles, troubles! Run home quick, 
1 am stung,” cried he. “They are aw- 
ful,” and he pushed his way out of the 
hole past her, tollowed by a cloud of 
bees, which at once attacked both him 
and Furry furiously, 

Mats and Furry never stopped till 
they had reached home, where they 
found their parents anxiously waiting 
trom them. The latter immediately 
questioned the children as to where they 
had been, and they told them all their 
adventures; and when they had done, 
their mother said, “‘All these troubles 
that have come upon you servo you quite 
right; you ought to have had patience, 
and waited till had time to explain to 
you what troubles were.” 

“Father said they were vexations, and 
we did not know what those were,” 
pouted Furry. 

“He did, my dear. And were you not 
put cut and disappointed by the lot 
of bees? That was a vexation and a little 
trouble; or rather, I may say, an afflic- 
tion, for did not the loss of the pig cause 
him sorrow, which is pain of mind, and 
he knows best if he had any pain ot body 
when he was swinging.” 

“Oh! I was so hurt,” cried Mats. “I 
don’t think Furry and I want to go out 
to-morrow.” 

The old bears laughed heartily at the 
young pair, and as they thoaght the 
lesson had been enough for them, they 
said no more, 

But the story of Mats’ and Furry’s ad- 
ventures got out about the neighbor- 
hood, and tora long time the different 
animals used to tell it to their children to 
teach them the advantages of patience, 
always winding up with “patience! like 
the young bears, your troubles have yet 
to come,” until at last it grew to be the 
proverb which has been handed down to 
the present day. 

As there are some faults that have 
been termed faults on the right side, so 








_ there are some errors that might be de- 


nominated errors on the safe side, Thus 
we seldom regret having been too mild, 
too cautious, or too humble; but we often 
repent having been too violent, too pre- 
cipitate, or too proud. 
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The World’s Events. 


The Chinese preserve eggs by coating them 
with mad, 


Secretary of State Sherman and Mrs. Sher- 
man will celebrate their golden wedding next 
year, 


It is estimated that the death-rate of the 
world is 67 a*minute, and the birth-rate 70 a 
minute. 


Arabic coins have a sentence from the 
Koran, and generally the Caliph’s name, but 
never an image. 


The atmosphere is so clear in Zululand that 
it is said, objects can be seen by starlight at a 
distance of seven miles. 


Among the 55,000,000 inhabitants of Ger- 
many there are only seventy-eight who have 
passed their hundredth birthday. 


Lodging-house keepers in Germany have to 
give notice to the police immediately on the 
arrival and departure of any of their guests. 


A curiosity has been brought to light in 
East Friendship, Me.—a man who bas kept a 
diary since January 1, 1870, and never missed 
a day. 


Numismatists say that no human head was 
impressed on colons until atter the death of 
Alexander the Great, Ail images before that 
were of dieties. 


Seals sleep upon land; they alw do so float- 
ing upon their backs in the sea. This habit 
they mostly indulge in when the weatber. is 
fine and the sea calm. 


When a Russian family moves from oue 
house to ancther they always rake all the fire 
from the hearth ot the old domicile and carry 
it in a closed pot to their new residence. 


That there is nothing in a name's proved by 
the fact that Beaver Falls, Pa., bas three 
doctors named Grimm, Ague and Covfin, all 
of whom enjoy large and paying practices. 


it is a poor Chinese dinner that has fewer 
than twenty courses, Some have forty and 
fifty, and a few are over a hundred. Guests 
eat what they please and as much as they 
please. 

Russians are great eaters, and much given 
to snacks, and a morsel of zakouska (salted 
fish), with a glassful of spirits,is an invari- 
able prelude to dinner; but no onc ever drinks 
without eating. 


St. Louis boasts of a baboon that recently 
went on a lark, ate sulpbur matches, red fire, 
gold paint and raw eggs, drank bottied beer 
and ended by throwing eggs at the reflection 
ot himeelf in a mirrcr. 


A shepherd at Chambery. Savoy, employs 
© pares Saute & bOomte Sten the herd to- 
» The horse understands 


gently as the best-trained dog. 


According to an Indiana repurter, a wo- 
man leaned from a car window and asked a 
man to pick uparing she has dropped. He 
did so and discovered from the inscription 
on the ring that she was his long-lost wite. 


John Dieter, of Shelbyville, Ind., when 
Thomas A. Hendricks was a candidate tor 
Governor of that State bet a coffin that he 
would be elected. He won the bet, which was 
paid, and the other day when he died he was 
buried in a coffin that cost bim nothing. 


A kind of slave market is said to exist in 
many country districts of Finland. Once a 
year such paupers, lunatics, and aged people 
of each parish as cannot support themselves 
are put up at public auction, and consigned 
to those families or farmers who will board 
them at the lowest price offered by the parish 
authorities, 


The tall Lombardy poplar has a reputation 
in some parts of Europe as a kind of natural 
lightning-conductor, Investigations recently 
made appear to confirm this reputation of 
the tree. Its wood is an unusually good con- 
ductor of electricity as compared with others, 
while its great height and lack of spreading 
branches enable it to conduct a lightning 
atroke straight downward. 











BEFORE 
A GIRL MARRIES 


She ought, if possible, to learn 
to play the piano, Music is a 
great factor ina home. THe 
Lapis’ Home Journat will 
send a girl, free of all expense, 
to any musical conservatory 
she likes; pay her board and 
give her « piano in her own 
room, 300 girls have already 
been so educated, free. 
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COME WHAT MAY. 


BY THACKERAY. 





Come wealth or want, come good or ill, 
Let young and old accept their part, 
And bow before the Awtul Will, 
And bear it with an honest beart. 
Who misses or who wins the prize? 
Go lose or conquer as you can, 
But if you fall or if you rise, 
Be each, pray God, a gentleman. 





AS THEY USED TO LIVE. 





A well known old-time American 
writer in his recollections of a life- 
time tells how they used to live in New 
England during his youth, some seventy 
yearsago, Money was scarce, he writes, 
wages being about fifty cents a day, 
though these were generally paid in 
meat, vegetables, and other articles of 
use—seldom in money. There was not 
a factory of any kind in the place. 
There was a butcher, but he only went 
from house to house to slaughter the 
cattle and swine of his neighbors, 
There was a tanner, but he only dressed 
other people’s skins; there was a 
clothier, but he generally fulled and 
dressed other people’s cloth. 

Even dyeing blue a portion of the 
wool, so as to make linsey-woolsey for 
short gowns, aprons, and blue-mixed 
stockings—vital necessities in those 
days—was a domestic operation, Dur- 
ing the autumn, a dye-tub in the 
chimney corner—thus placed so as to 
be cherished by the genial heat—was 
as familiar in all thrifty houses, as the 
Bible or the back-log. It was covered 
with a board, and formed a cosy seat 
in the wide-mouthed fireplace, especi- 
ally of a chill evening. 

Our bread was of rye, tinged with 
Indian meal. Wheat bread was re- 
served for the sacrament and company. 
All the vegetables came from our 
garden and farm. The fuel was sup- 


plied by our own woods—sweet-scented 
i KOry, chestnut, odorifer- 
na - reeking, fizzling ash. 


Sugar was partially supplied by our 
maple-trees. These were cook in 
March, the sap being collected, and 
boiled down in the woods. This was 
wholly a domestic operation, and_one 
in which all the children rejoiced. 
Rum was largely consumed, but our 
distilleries had scarcely begun. A half- 
pint of it was given, as a matter of 
course, to every day-laborer, more par- 
ticularly in the summer season. In 
all families, rich or poor, it was offered 
to male visitors as an essential poiut of 
hospitality, or even good manners. 
Women—I beg pardon—ladies, took 
their schnapps, which was the most 
delicious and seductive means of get- 
ting tipsy that has been invented. 
Crying babies were silenced with hot 
toddy, then esteemed an _ infallible 
remedy for wind on the stomach. 
Every man imbibed his morning dram, 
and this was esteemed temperance. 
There is a story of a preacher about 
those days, who thus lectured his 
parish: ‘‘I say nothing, my beloved 
brethren, against taking a little bitters 
before breakfast, and after breakfast, 
especially if you are used to it. What 
I contend against is this dramming, 
dramming, dramming, at all hours of 


the day.’’ 
We raised our own flax, rotted it, 


hackied it, dressed it, and spun it. 
The little wheel, turned by the foot, 
had its place, and was as familiar as if 
it had been a member of the family. 
The wool was also spun in the family, 
partly by my sisters, and partly by a 
daughter of our neighbor, the town 
carpenter. I remember her well as she 
sang and spun aloft in the attic. In 
those days, church singing was one of 
the fine arte—the only one, indeed, 
which flourished, except the music of 
the drum and fife. The choir was di- 
vided into four parts, ranged on three 
sides of the meeting-house gallery. 





Twice a year, that is, in the spring 
and autumn, the tailor came to the 
house and fabricated the semi-annual 
stock of clothes for the male members 
~—this being called ‘‘whipping the cat.’’ 
Mantuamakers and milliners came in 
their turn, to fit out the female mem- 
bers of the family. There was a similar 
process as to boots and shoes. 

At the period of my earliest recol- 
lections, men of all classes were dressed 
in long, broad-tailed coats, with huge 
pockets, long waistcoats, and breeches. 
Hats had low crowns, with broad brims 
—some so wide as to be supported at 
the sides with cords. The stockings of 
the parson, and a few others, were of 
silk in summer and worsted in winter; 
those of the people were generally of 
wool, and blue and gray mixed. 
Women dressed in wide bonnetse— 
sometimes of straw and sometimes of 
silk; the gowns were of silk, muslin, 
gingham, etc.—generally close and 
short-waisted, the breast and shoulders 
being covered by a full muslin kerchief. 
Girls ornamented themselves with « 
large white Vandyke. 

Tavern haunting—especially in win- 
ter, when there was little to do—was 
common, even with respectable farm- 
ers. Marriages were celebrated in the 
evening, at the house of the bride, 
with a general gathering of the neigh- 
borhood, and usually wound off by 
dancing. Everybody went, as to a 
public exhibition, without invitation. 

Funerals generally drew large pro- 
cessions, which proceeded to the grave. 
Here the minister always made an ad- 
dress, suited to the occasion, If there 
was any thing remarkable in the his- 
tory of the deceased, it was turned to 
religious account in the next Sunday’s 
sermon, Singing meetings, to prac- 
tise church music, were a great re- 
source for the young, in winter. 

Balls at the taverns were frequented 
by the young; the children of deacons 
and ministers attended, though the 
parents did not. The winter brought 
sleighing, skating, and the usual round 
of indoor sports, 


DevicaTe PERcerTions.—Some per- 
sons appear to know intnitively the fit- 
ting thing to be said or done at the 
moment. They foresee probable ef- 
fecta, and guide themselves accordingly. 
Others seem to have no such insight. 
They blunder along, failing to produce 
the effects they desire, often irritating 
those whom they wish to please, and 
producing impressions which they 
would gladly avoid, and by which they 
often do themselves great injustice. 
Yet, although quick and delicate per- 
ceptions cannct suddenly be gained by 
those who have them not, they can 
be cultivated, like any other power. 
Though the natural man may never 
attain to the same degree of tact which 
his more sensitive neighbor instinc- 
tively exhibits, he may, by patient 
self-culture, greatly diminish the dif- 
ference between them. 


Grains of Gold. 


By doing nothing we learn to do ili. 


A woman hates a question, but loves to ask 
one. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting from 
our im patience. 


God never made a jaw without also making 
a penaity for its violation. 

Too much sensibility creates unhappiness; 
too much insensibility creates crime, 


Good manners are a part of good morals; 
and it is a# much your duty as your interest 
to practise botb. 

I look upon the simple and childish virtues 
of veracity and honesty as the root of all 
that is sublime in character. Speak as you 
think, be what you are, pay your debts of al! 
kinds. 

As a soul in heaven may look back on 
earth, and smile at its past sorrows, so, even 
hero, it nay rise to a sphere where it may 











jook down on the storm that once threatened 


to overwhelm it. 
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Femininities. 








The future destiny of the child is always 
the work of the mother, 


A man to rule a woman must be strong 
enough not to use his strength. 


Scent sprinkled upon pieces of pumice 
stone may be conveniently used to perfume 
clothing. 


Young Maid: “What is the best time to 
marry?” Old Maid: “Whenever the man is 
willing.” 


Every giri believes in her heart that she is 
better looking than other people think she 
thinks she is. 


When a woman thinks she has convinced 
a man that be was wrong, she has generally 
only tired him out, 


The Man: “I wonder if your father would 
have me for a son-in-aw?’ The Maid: “Very 
likely. Papa and I always disagree.” 


An English girl child was christened 
Gladys Blank. “Because,” said her father, 
“Sorry is Blank that she isn't a boy.” 


Queen Marguerite of Italy has started a #o- 
ciety for the improvement of ragged street 
ehlidren. Her Majesty desires that each ebild 
should be taught some use‘ul trade, 


“I think it’s absurd to say klesing is dan- 
gerous,” gushed Mrs, Lilytop. “What possl- 
ble disease could be spread by the simple 
act?’ “Marriage, nadam,” granted Grumpy. 


Misa Plott is a colored woman who Is a suc- 
cesstul Chicago lawyer. She speaks several 
languages and j# much patronized by foreign- 
ers. Her practice is confined almost entirely 
to office work, 


A besutiful inscription, it is said, may be 
found in an Italian graveyard: “Here lies 
Etella, who transported a large fortune to 
Heaven In acts of charity, and bas gone 
thither to enjoy it.” 


Mra, Tiff: “Why don't you get married, 
Miss Prim?” Miss Prim: “I am @& man- 
hater.” Mra, Tiff: “That is all the more rea- 
son why you should marry. How else can 
your hatred manifest itself?” 


Mrs. Gladstone is six months older than 
Queen Victoria. Baroness Burdett-Coutts isa 
five years older, aud Lady Louise Tighe, who 
was at the bail the night before the battle of 
Waterloo, was a girl when the Queen was 
born. 


The Cherokee Indian form of marriage is, 
perhaps, the simplest and most expressive of 
any. The man and woman merely join hands 
over a running stream, emblematic of the 
wish that their future lives, bopes, and 
tions saould 


: or ry FEE ce A a Bg ae 
A young lady who was describing to one af 


her friends a great disappointment which she 
had experienced, remarked— “i was almost 
killed by it. I could have cried myseif to 
death.” “Did you ery?” asked the other. 
“No; | was just getting ready to, when the 
dinner-bell rang.” 

It is generally observed that persons of 
about forty years, especially young ladies of 
that age, are very forgetful of those with 
whom they were acquainted in childhood. 
This remarkable dimness of memory has 
been appropriately styled, “The darkness of 
the middle ages.”’ 


To find the shortest way to a temale beart 
under any circumstances; First case, If she 
is married, but not a mother, praise ber hue- 
band. If she ls married, and alsoa mother, 
praise her children. Second case, If she is 
unmarried, and engaged, praise her lover, If 
she is unmarried, and disengaged, praise 
herself. 


There is a tradition concerning the crimson 
wall flower. A beautiful maiden, climbing a 
garden wall to converse clandestineiy with 
her lover, who was outside, fell tothe ground, 
and ber blood eprinkled the flowers at the 
base of the wall, mottling some, dyeing others 
wholly crimson. From that day, the wall 
flowers, before only yellow, bave been crim- 
son and yellow spotted. 


Climate hasa great effect on the color of 
the complexion. For example, the Cauca- 
siansé are of all complexions, according to the 
climate, but white is the natural color. Thus, 
a native of northern Europe is fair; of cen- 
tral, less #0; of southern, swarthy; a Moor, 
more #0; an Arab, olive; and a Hindu, nearly 
black. Such of the Hindu women as have 
never been exposed to the sun are as tair as 
the Inbabitants of the south of Europe, 


An autobiography recently published in 
England is that of “Charlie Wilsou,”’ or 
Catherine Coomes, who masqueraded for 
forty-two years in male attire in that coun- 
try. During that time she was married to 
two women and they lived with her tor years 
without betraying the secret. As “Charlie 
Wiison” she earned $10 a week, though in ber 
own name and proper dress she could obtain 
but %. She confesses that her “wives” gave 

bie trouble by ranning her in debt, 


Some time ago the clerk at a certain tele 
graph office receive a telegram which read: 

“Miss ——, will you be mine ?” 

It was delivered to the proper person, and 
soon the lady herself came tripping into the 
office to wire her reply. It read: 

“Yes. Yea. Yes. Yes. You. Yes. Yes. Yeu. 
Ethel,” 

Twelve words, you see, with the address, 


and she paid her quarter, and then tripped 
out again with the sweetest kind of a biush. 
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Masculinities. 


Our main objection to doing many things is 
because someone else wants us to do them. 


Mabel: “Dick has broken his promise.’ 
Ethel: “Never mind; he'll make another just 
as good."’ 

A Chicago man who permitted a strange 
woman to faint in bis arms lost his dlamond 
shirt stud in the operation. 


Man is by nature @ cowardly animal, and 
moral courage shines out as the most rare 
and the most noble of virtues, 

She: “Do you think De Noodle can get into 
the ‘smart’ set?” He: "i don't see why he 
shouldn't; he’s not very emart, you know,” 


In the affaires of life, activity is to be pre 
ferred to dignity; and practical energy and 
dispatch, to premeditated composure and 
reserve, 

A man with knowledge, but without energy, 
le a house furnished, but not inhabited; a man 
with energy, but no knowledge, a house dwelt 
in, but unfurnished, 


“How ia it that Wildon comes to the club 
every night now? It used to be that we 
couldn't get him here once a month,” “Oh! 
he married last autamn and settled down.” 


When Mr, Labouchere, the English journal. 
iat, was in St, Petersburg on one occasion he 
saw the Dutch Minister dive bis hands into 
the cigars set out for the guests and fill bis 
pockets with them, 

“I wouldn't marry you if you bad three 
times the wealth of my father," she sald. “1 
presume you know," be replied with dignity, 
‘that it i bad that much money there would 
be no necessity for me to marry.” 

Finger-stalls of thin indjarubber are now 
used by many photographers on the Con 
tinent and at home to protect the fingers 
from the injurious action of chemicals, ee 
pecially metol, biehromate of potash, and 
cyanide of potassium, 


Ethel; “You say Algy bas been heartiosaly 
deceived by &@ young woman, Did she lead 
him on to think that she loved him? May: 
“Ob no; she led him on to believe that she 
didn't care a rap for him, and then when he 
carelessly proposed, accepted him on the 
apot,"’ 

“Turn to God one day before your death,” 
said Rabbi Eliezer, His disciples said, “How 
can a man know the day of his death?’ He 
answered them, “Then you should turn to 
God to-day; perhaps you may be doad to-mor- 
row. Thus every day will be employed in 
turning.” 

Mra. Jackson: “Dat's 22* lies aa 





Jackson: “a pen am @ young ‘un 
dat's got bis fadder's blood in bim-—dat's 
whad a rapekillion am, my son!" 


A Buda-Pesth manufacturer lately eap- 
tured a thief by chemical means, Missing 
cash trom bis box day by day, he applied for 
ald to a chemist, who gave him © powder to 
sprinkle over tie cash every night, The 
powder possessed the peculiar property of 
dyeing the skin blue, the color being intenel- 
fied by washing, and resisting the action of 
soap. Money was again missing on the next 
day. The employes were then called and 
caused to wash their bands, when those of 
one man turned dark blue, and on being ac- 
cused he acknowledged the theft. 

“Few popular delusions are more wide 
apread than the bellet that people about to 
die are generally in great dread of dissolu- 
tion,” says a well-known physician, “And 
yet this is unwarranted by experience, Many 
a médical man can testify that he bas not 
known a «ingle inatance of such fear during 
the whole of bia practice; while even in ex- 
treme cases, like those of persons partially 
devourec by wild beasta and apparentiy be- 
yond all possibility of rescue, this dread was 
conspiciously absent, Moreover, in some in- 
stances that came under my own observation, 
the dying were anything but heroic in the 
ordinary affairs of life.” 
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TO BE DIVIDED 


Within a short time 
by THe Lapiss’ Home 
You can have 9 
some of it just as well as 
not. Never were such 
chances possible before. 
See for yourself by writ- 
ing to 
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14 
Latest Fashion Phases. 





One of the newest colors in favor is « 
bright red oranges. Thisshade is used in 
yoke effect with almost any color, though 
if harmonizes best with brown and dail 
reds, but the contrast between it and biue 
or green is considered eminently warm 
and suitable for fall and —* 2 very 
prett n for fall and winter dinser or 
ates ase was made of bright sapphire 
blue slik under black grenadine, « yoke 
of orange velvet being uncovered by the 


The orange silk petticoat is an even 
later fancy than those of green or cerise, 
and these are short enough to be sefe 
from contact with the pavement, The 
argument advanced is that if the petti- 
coat is pretty it should not be injared 
from tovebing the ground any more than 
should the gown, that you should be able 
to lift the gown well above the petticoat, 
the latter garment being left to take care 
of itself and short enough to escape 


safely from such examination. One was 
out princess from black moire velour, its 
wide skirt having a tablier front of black 
Jetted and spangled chiffon. 

This was shirred three times at the 





green, dark blae, or plam color, smell 
pleoos of various portions of the bodice 
look softand dainty against a clear com- 


, plexion, be it fair or dark, 


Sealskin jackets will be twenty-two and 
twenty four inches long, and will be 
made in the blouse style, with sleeves of 
ordinary width and no giant poffs ot the 
shoulders, 


The large sleeves of last season made 
the sealakin garment an expensive lux · 
ury, and far manufacturers are pleased 
to return to the moderate pattern. Al- 
though there is scarcity of seal fur, it 
wili not be worn to the exclusion of other 
furs, 

The moire Persian and the Persian will 
be worn extensively in jackets; basques 
and other te, The jackets will 
have high collars and the blouses will be 
worn with fancy jeweled belts, These 
belts are of Russian patterns and dooo · 
rated with high colored jets and spark- 
ling stones, ; 

Far capes will be worn again, but will 


the novelties which are shown were Per- 
sian tight-fitting baeques with fox front 
and taille and heads at the waist, Chin- 
chilla will be used in trimmings for 
jackets and capes, and fur collars and 





buckle of exquisite workmanship. The 
tight sleeves hed cuffs and 

braided with black and silver. The high 
collar of white cloth was edged with 
sable, as were also the cuffs, The hat 
worn with this costame was of castor 
brown felt, turned off the face; a soft 
mass of blue velvet and biack ostrich 
tips com plete the trimming. 

In a troussean sent from Paris fora Jan- 
uary bride, the nightgowns were of four 
different patterns, The first had a deop 
falling collar composed of insertion and 
embroidery, edged with torchon lace of 
the finest quality; the full sleeves were 
finished with « soft frill of neinsook, 
edged with lace and headed by a band of 
insertion, showing an interlacing of pale 
pink ribbon, touches of which a'so ap- 
peared at the throat. In the second de- 
sign the neck aod shoulder trimming 
consisted of a maas of delicate frills and 
insertion srrangecd in V-shape, The 
sleeves, from elbow to wrist, were fash- 
joned with alternate rows of lace inser- 
tion and puffs of nainsook, showing run- 
ners of pale biue ribbon tied in matty 
bows, while vandyked frills edged with 
lace fell over the hands, The character- 
iatic of the third pattern was a deep col- 
jar cutin points on the shoulders and at 
the beck ond front and edged with the 
finest Swiss embroidery, while the gown 
wes worked with a profusion of small 
tucks, The fourth was of graceful Em- 
pire style, minutely tucked, and drawn 
in with a girdie of narrow bive ribbon, 
The frilla forming the trimming were 
edged with beautiful embroidery, headed 
by a line of veining through which were 
ran ribbons to match the girdle, 

If you prefer good plain woolen fabrics 
to fancy ones for winter wear, you have 
your wish this season, for amezon cloth 
and cashmere cloth, of smooth, glossy 
texture and piain ccloring, aro quite the 
order of the day in Paria. 

Woollen poplin is alsoin great favor, 
The tints most in fashion for all such tis- 
sues are first of all blue, in all shades, 
from indigo and Sevres biue to flax blue, 
Then there are lovely warm tints of 
brown, the most novel being coffees, bea- 
ver and chartreux, biuish-violet, deep 
red, and some handsome shades of green, 
such as fern and olive, the last generally 
attenuated by some sober biack trim- 


bat very soft and draping well, 

admit of any bat plein trimmings; mo- 
hair braid and galloon are the most suit- 
able, 

Do not choose any of these fine cloths 
or poplins for other than dressy walking 
or visiting dresses, They are far less 
proof against dust or rain than mixed 
woollens of more fancifui textures, 

if you want a robe-de-fatigue, take 
rather some of the new ehined cloths, 
covercoat or whipcord, which are infl- 
nitely more durable, and if less beauti- 
ful, less likely to change or fade, 

Armure and diagonals appear this win- 
ter renewed by a pretty combination in 
their texture, almost imperceptible wool- 
len threads of a lighter shade forming a 
sort of glazed pattern over the darker 
ground of the material, 

Mordant cloth is also a fancy woollen 
tissue. Its double woof shows a colored 
pattern over a black ground. 

The contrary effect appears in double 
fancy serge, the ground of which is of a 
finer texture, Sevres-biue, purple, or 
dark crimson, etc., ever which are woven 
undulating stripes in a thicker serge 
tissue, The black pattern looks exactly 
as if it had been worked in applique over 
the colored ground. 

In much the same style we have the 


mohair net; or again, braided pekin, with 
biack patterns in relief imitating braiding 
over a striped colored ground, 

These last materials, aowever, can 
scarcely be classed among the shesp 
woollens for ordinary weer, Their ela- 


scarcely 
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but not slipped inside the skirt as form- 
erly; it is now continued into « short 
round basque, ganged two or three times 
round the waist, and confined by a deep 
belt either round or pesked. It is often 
trimmed in the upper part with a net- 
work of narrow velvet or satin ribbon, 
to which jet beads and bugies are some- 
times added. 

Gray in pretty tones and semi-tones is 
& favorite color of the season. It brings 
out in contrast the more brilliant colors. 
The majority of seperate skirt are made 
of gray in repped wool, ladies’ cloth, 
double faced cashmere and taffeta. With 
them are worn fancy waists of richly 
plaited teffetas or veivets, cerise and 
Roman biue, in fact everything that 
gives a gay appearance in biouse effect. 

Opera hoods of silk lace and velvet are 
soft, voluminous and becoming. One of 
deep purple velvet is faced with white 
silk, which is not visible as the soft folds 
of the hood are drawn over the coiffare 
and about the face, where it is softened 
by deep ruffles of black lace, The cape of 
the hood, which falls well down over the 
shoulders, ts of white silk, velled with a 
wide roffie of black isce. Violets are in 
the black lace at the top of the hood and 
at the throut, where long strings of the 
black lace bave the effect of securing the 
garment. 

A white hood upon which is appiiqued 
—sparingly, not to give ita dark effect— 
black lace, has many ruffies of white lace 
about the face, and a little bow of coiled 
yellow velvet, with an orange-colored 
flower at the neck, and in the ruffies jast 
above the forehead. There is a fall of 
white lace from the neck in frontover the 
cape, which is of satin, with appliqued 
biack lace. 

The odd waists and skirts that have 
served so many women ‘onger than they 
should, are becoming monotonour, Bodi- 
cies are now mads to match the skirts. 
and are cut slightly low-necked, More 
care is taken of the toilet generally. The 
attention paid to the dressing of the hair 
ie attested to by the increased sale of 
triple looking. glatses. 

Hardly any modish woman is now 
without one, and indead it is almost im · 
possible to dress the bair perfectly, fvom 
ll pointe of view, without the aid of this 

reflection. 


Ti re a1 


rangement. Colored violet ribbon ro- 
sottes make vory striking hair ornaments. 
They are charming with jeweled centres 
all but concealed by the loops, Aigrettes, 
if worn at all, are fine enough not to be 
annoying. A perfectig bewitching one is 
made of almost invisible silver wire, and 
glistening with little diamond drops. 


Odds and Ends. 
ON A VARIRTY OF SURJEOTS. 

Bread sauce is used for game and poul- 
try. Put into a double boiler two gener- 
ous cups of milk and place it over the 
fire; add a quarter ofan onion and one 
cup of finely sifted bread crumbs; cover 
the boiler and let the ingredients simmer 
twenty minutes, 

Take out the onion and add one tea- 
spoonfal of butter and season with sait, 
paprika andatiny pinch of mace. The 
wauce ic inen ready to serve. Brown 
some bread crumbs in melted salted but- 
ter and sprinkle them over the fowls 
when this sauce is served in a separate 
dGisL; but if the sauce is poued around 
the birds, scatter the browned crumbs 
over the top of the sauce, as well as the 
fow\s. 

Salad Oream.—Two teaspoonfulse of 
sugar, two saltspounfais of salt, one tea- 


vinegar. Cook until thick, and add oil 
or batter (when taken off) to taste, 
Sultana Oake.—One cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, four cups of flour, five 
eggs, one cup of milk, two teaspoonfuls 
of yeast powder, one pound of Sualtara 
raisins, and one pound of citron, cut very 
fine. Measure in coffee-cups, and bake 
inadeep sheetiron pan in a 
oven, two and a half or three 
sure itis done in the middle 
moving from the oven, 
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pan-pie an hour in a moderateoven. Use 
it hot, and, if possible, just before send- 
ing to the table pour over it half a cupfal 
of sweet cream. 

To look as pretty going as coming seems 
to be the general feminine ambition this 
winter, and the determination is noticed 
particularly in the errangement of the 
hair. As muoh, if not more, attention is 
now paid to the line about tre nape of the 
neck as to outline of the hair on forehead 
and temples. 

The contour of the head is given seri. 
ous stody, and ail that tends to good 
baiance and graceful poise is accepted, 
while what is unbecoming is rejected 
with s promptitade that seems to fore ell 
the emancipation of individual taste from 
the dialectics of tyrannical fashion. To 
be besutifnl is the present delightfcl 
mode, regardiess of the how—and if not 
beautiful, at least charming. 

There is no set style of coiffure this sea- 
#00, happily for all. Bat an idea of suita- 
bility bas asserted itself, and a variety of 
styles, pretty and correct, for various oc- 
casions are recogn/sed. 

No one of good taste thinks, for in- 
stance, of dressing her hair high on her 
head and poffing it out with ribbons and 
feathers for the theatre. The best-drewsed 
woman, with the consideration charac- 
teristic of good breeding, arranges the 
headdress so as not to interfere in the 
least with the view of those behind her, 
However, low, fist ornaments are coming 
into fashion for theatre wear, and the un- 
covered or simply ornamented head has 
led our women a step nearer to the ideal 
theatre audience; that is, the one which, 
like the English audience, appears with 
exquisite formality in full dress, 

A well-known physician divides fruit 
into fives classes, each possessing « 
special curative value—the acid, the 
Sweet, the astringent, the olly and the 
meéaly. 

Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, 
gooseberries, peaches, apples, lemons an¢ 
oranges belong to the acid fruits and 
have great merit. Cherries, howover, are 
Prohibited to those wno have neuraigia 
of the stomach; strawberriss and rasp- 
berries are recommended to those of bil- 
lous temperaments and denied to those 


says 

Sure “Toe: rape give tes vary 
ts the 

first piece, He is an enthusiastic ad- 
vocate of what is known in Europe as 
the grape cure, which provides that for 
several days the pationt eats nothing but 
grapes, consuming from one to two 
pounds daily, with a gradual increase to 
ten pounds, 

Atter a few days of this diet the ap- 
petite improves and an increased capacity 
to endure fatigue is noticed. The grape 
cure is especially suited to persons who 
are anaemic, rheumatic, dyspepticor con- 
sum ptive. 

One of the newest colors in evening 
ahoes is a light primrose, and an improve- 
ment on the red Russian leather slippers 
is the ruby glace kid, which is much 
softer, There is according to trade par- 
lance a great feeling for heliotrope, and 
indeed any colored dress can be matched 
in kid, and any dressing gown in velvet 
fur-edged sli; 

A little square of soft leather rubbed 
over with prepared chalk and then 
shaken out serves many a fair one instead 
of the more palpable powder puff. Ifa 
hemetitohed handxerchief be carried, one 
hem can be opened, the little leather 
rolled up, pushed in and so secreted. 

A Spanish Sandwich.—Two slices of 
rye bread, cut very thin. Take one and 
spread first with made mustard, then 
with cottage cheese; butter the other 
slice, and when the two are laid together 
the sandwich is evolved, 

Lemon Pie with Raisins.—Take three 
good-sized lemons and roll till soft; put 
tha juice in a dish, picking out the seeds, 
and chop the peel very fine. Seed and 
chop @ cupful of raisins, and mix alto- 
gether with one and one half cupfuls of 
molasses; stir well and add a little flour 
and water. Do not hurry the baking cr 
it will run out. This makes two pies. 
Bake with two crusts. 

Orange Jelly.— The juice of four 
oranges, the greted rind of one, juice and 
rind of one lemon, one and one-half cup- 
fuls of sugar, Pat one bait box of gola · 
tine into cold water, let it stand two 
hours, add a pint of boiling water and 
the outer ingredients, pour into moulds 
and set on ice to cool. 

To Olean Oarpets.—A solution of one 
part of ammonia and three of !ukewarm 
water will, if well rubbed into carpete, 
take out all stains. 
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LOVE AND PAIN. 
BY &. “ 


This is the way, the wide world over; 


One is beloved, and one is the lover; 
One gives, and the other receives. 
One lavishbes all in a wild emotion, 
One offers a smile for a life's devotion; 
One bopes, and the other believese, 
One lies awake in the night to weep, 
And the other drifts into a sweet sound sieep. 
This is the way of it, sad earth over; 
The heart that breaks i# the heart of the 
lover; 
And the other learns to forget. 
For what is the use of endless sorrow ? 
Though the sun goes down, it will rise to- 
morrow, 
And life is not over yet. 
Ob! | know this trath, if | know no other, 
bat Passionate Love is Pain's own mother. 





Of Land Tenures. 


N these utilitarian days, when hard 
cash is the domirant factor in life, we 
do not expect to find landlords abroad 

parting with their lands for the merely 
nominal sum which satisfied some of 
their ancsetors in feudal times. 

Land has become too valuable a com- 
modity for such generosity, In the “good 
old days” when feudalism wae in the as- 
cendant—times which, notwithstanding 
their violence, were not altogether desti- 
tute of redeeming features—we find the 
close personal relationship which sub- 
sisted between lord and man sometimes 
curiously reflected in the services ren- 
dered by the vassal in respect of his 
land, 

Students of the law of real property 
are faroiliar with the salient features of 
the cid tenures, of knight service, grand 
end petit serjeanty, and free and common 
socege; but through these domains there 
stretond little bypaths which the general- 
ity of law students, eager to know only 
so much historical matter as will 
explain the present-day condition of the 
land Jaws, may easily everlook; these 
—2 nevertheless, will amply re- 
ward the literary wayfarer who seeks to 
explore them. 

Although instances of quaint tenure- 
services can be found in almost every 
English county, Kent seems to have en- 

singular pre-eminence in this re- 
Mere are a few examples. The 


was bound, in return for the grant of the 
manor, to find a man to carry the king’s 
gosduwks beyond sees; in the case of the 
manor of Seaton, the lord bed either to 
go himself or provide a man to go as 
vautrarius—that is, leader of the king’s 
greyhounds — whenever the monarch 
went to Gascony, and the time to be so 
gives was thus curiously fixed, ‘until he 
(the vautrarius) had worn outa pair of 
shoes worth fourpence, bought at the 
king’s cost !’’ 

But the most ludicrous instance of all 
was in the case of Archer’s Court, an es- 
tate in the parish of River, a few miles 
from Dover; the tenure was in grand 
serjeantry, the service being that the 
owner should accompany the king on his 
various journeys between Dover and 
Wissant on the French coast, and hoid 
the royal head should theie bé oGiasion 
for it. 

While kings can confer gifts of land, 
they can grant no immunity from the 
dreaded sea sickness, and what could the 
poor tenant do if he too, like bis liege 
lord, suffered ite pangs? Would it not 
even show disloyalty in the vassel to feel 
all right while the august monarch was 
prostrated ? 

Another estate in the same county was 
held by a much more agreeable tenure, 
namely: The liability to carry the last 
dish of the second course to the king’s 
table, and present the sovereign with 
three maple caps, 

Presenting gilt spurs, providing a ship 
or certain quota of men, or breeding 
and rearing a falcon or hound were ex- 
tremely common forms for the services 
to take. 

Leaving Kent, we find that Bury House, 
in the New Forest, was—perbaps still is— 
held under the obligation of presenting 
the sovereign, whe: ever he or she enters 
the Forest, with a brace of milk-white 
greyhounds, a breed being preserved ia 
readiness. 


George IIL, in 1780, was the recipient 
of t&9 complimentary leash, the incident 
of the ceremony being considered aum · 
ciently interesting to form the subject of 
a canvas by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

Fur many centuries the city of Nor- 
wick, in respect of the manor of Carlton, 
was liabie to provide annually twenty- 
four herring pies for the royal kitchen. 


The rent, it appears, originated in the 
early days when Norwich stood at the 
head of a wide estuary, when as yet ite 
entrance was not biooked up by the sand- 
bank on which Yarmouth now stands, 
Mention is made of the service 60 late as 
1835 in the reporton municipal corpora- 
tions in Engiand. 

The city of London has also its curious 
services to render annually. Hach year 
on the morrow of St. Michael, or bet ween 
that day and the morrow of St. Martin, 
the Olty Solicitor attends before the 
Queen's Kemembrancer, to scoount for 
the services due by the city in respect of 
& piece of waste ground in the county of 
Salop, called “The Moors,” and for a 
tenement, calied “The Forge,” in the 
parieb of St. Clement Danes, Strand. 

After the reading of certain documents 
this time-honored proclamation is made: 
“Oye, oyes, oyez, tenantsand occupiers 
of a plece of waste ground, called ‘The 
Moors,’ in the county of Salop, come 
forth and do your service.” 

Two emali bundies of peeled twigs, 
@ach tied at the ends with red taps, are 
then produced, one of which the solicitor 
catsin two with a billhook, and the other 
be treats in a similar fashion, with this 
difference, that a hatchet is substituted 
for the builhook. 

This archaic ceremony symbolises the 
right of the Crown, as lord, to receive, 
and the obligation on the city, as vassal, to 
farnish fuel as one of the incidents of the 
tenure, A second proclamation is then 
made: 

“Tenants and occupiers of a certain 
tenement called ‘The Forge,’ in the par- 
ish of St, Clement Danes, in the County 
of Middlesex, come forth and do your 
service,” 

In response to this summons, the City 
Solicitor, with all solemnity, counts out 
six horse-sboes and sixty-one hob-nails, a 
service acknowledged by the Queen's Re- 
membrancer saying “Good number.” 
This quaint function dates from a very 
remote period, 

With regard to ‘‘The Moors,” that piece 
of ground, as appears from the Ex- 
chequer Rolls, was granted to one Nicho- 
las de Mora, in the reign of Henry III, 
As to “The Forge,” it represents a piece 
of ground which was granted, also in the 
reign of — 2 to —2B le 
wacked tegen wikis Gen Ge te belt 
under the service of rendering yearly the 
six horseshoes and sixty-one hobnaile. 
A forge was in fact built, but was do 
molished during the peasants’ revolt, and 
never re erected, 

The ground on which it stood, some- 
times knoWn as Templar’s Field, was for 
long used by the lawyers of the Temple 
as a tilting ground; but so many riots 
seem to have been originated by this em- 
ployment of the ground that the city 
ultimately acquired it and ousted the 
Templars. 

“The Moore’’ also at an early date fell 
into the hands of the corporation, the 
obligation of rendering the stated ser- 
vices, of course, passing with the pro- 


porty. 

Although not particularly curious, the 
services rendered by the Dukes of Mari- 
borough and Wellington for the estates 
of Woodstock and Strath fieldsaye respec- 
tively are of sufficient historic interest to 
warrant their inclusion here, 

By the statute 8 and 4 of Anne, the 
Manor of Woodstock and the Handred 
of Wooton, with their numerous “appur- 
tenances,’”’ were settied on Jobn, Dake of 
Mariborough, end his heirs, “to be 
holden of Her Mejestie, Her Heirs and 
Successors, as of her castle of Windsor 
in free and common socege by Fealty, 
and rendering to Her Mejesty, Her Heirs 
and Successors, on the second day of 
August in every year [the anniversary of 
Bienheim] for ever, at the Castie of 
Windsor, one standard or colors with 
three Fiower de Laces painted thereupon, 
for all manner of Renvs, Services, Exac- 
tions, and Demands whatscever,”’ 

In the same way, the Act 55 Geo, III, «, 
186, passed immediately after Waterloo, 
granted a sam of money to be expended 
in the purchase of a suitable residence 
and estate for the Duke of Weilington, 
which estate when acquired was directed 
*to be holden by the ssid Duke and his 
heirs, and the persons who may be en- 
titled thereto of His Majesty, His Heirs 
and Successors, as of his Castle of Wind- 
sor in free and common socage by Feaity, 
and rendering to hus Mejesty, Hie Heirs 
and Sacvessors, on the eighteenth day of 
June in every year, at the Osstie of 
Windsor, one Tri-colored Fiag, for ali 
manner of Rents, Services, Exactions, 
and Demands whatsoever.” 
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Theee banners are regularly presented 
to Her Majesty at Windsor on the two 
anniversaries, and are then suspended 
in the Grand Chamber of the Castle, 
where they are usually pointed out to 
visitors. 

In Svotiand tenure-services, analogous 
in point of singularity, though not so 
common, are notunknown. Of these the 
most curious is that of the barony of 
Oarnwath, which was charged with the 
barden of providing an annuel prise, 
consisting of two pairs of hese contain- 
ing two half-yards of English cloth, for « 
foot race. 

Elsewhere we read of a more singular 
case—that of certain lands near Oramond, 
in Midlothian, which were,beld under 
the service of furnishing the sovereign 
every time he, or she, passed over Ora- 
mond Bridge, with a ewer of water, basin 
and towel. This is said to have origi- 
nated in a grant by James V. toa peasant 
of the land of Braeshead, in return for 
services rendered to the monarch. 

James was once attacked and hard 
Pressed by his assailants, when a peasant 
came to the rescue, and assisted in beat- 
ing off the attacking party. When the 
con filct was over this peasant conducted 
James to a barn, where a basin and towel 
were with some difficulty procured for 
the king to remove from bis person all 
traces of the fray, 

Entering into conversation with bis 
squire, Jan;es ascertained that the summit 
of bis ambition was to own the farm on 
which he labored. Some time afterwards 
the farm, which belonged to the Crown, 
fell vacant, whereupon the peasant was 
requested to visit Holyrood Palace, where 
he was informed by James that a grant 
wae to be made to him of the farm he 
had #0 great an ambition to possess, A 
charter was subsequently éxecuted con- 
firming the gift, and bearing that the 
grant was made on the condition that the 
grantee and bis successors should present 
a ewer, basin and towel for the king to 
wasb bis hands each time he happened to 
pase Cramond Bridge. 

The crost, a demi-hunteman winding a 
born, and the motto, “Free for a Blast,” 
of the Olerk family of Peniouik, Mid- 
iotbian, reflect the fact that their estate is 
held by the service of winding a horn 
three times whenever ths sovercign 





MOURN FOR A WEEK. 

When a London Jew dies, the faneral 
is attended by many a quaint old custom. 
There is never an elaborate show, for 
flowers, plumes, and all other trappings 
and ornamentations of woe are forbidden, 
and a Rothschild would be buried in the 
same unpolished rough deal coffin as 
would shelter the last remains of the ve- 
rest pauper, 

Only men are allowed to follow in the 
funeral procession, and after the return 
of the mourners from the simple cere- 
mony atthe graveside, they are all ex- 
pected to partake of a frugal meal of dry 
bread, salt and pieces of hard-boiled 


egg. 

Immediately there commences the 
eight days of religious mourning. Strict 
confinement to the house is enjoined, and 
the custom bas been observed since the 
time of the patriarch Jacob by all the 
blood relations of a deceased Israelite, 

The mourners are not clad in ‘“sack- 
cloth and ashes” (except symbolically), 
but they sit all day long on very low 
stools near the floor, and to relieve the 
monotony of their mourning, there is a 
constant procession of friends and ac- 
quaintanves arriving to offer their sym- 
pathy end condolences, 

Kiiquette demands that the mention of 
death sball be excluded as far as poasibie 
from the mourning room, end the guests 
considerately endeavor to maintain as 
cheerful and enterteiniug a conversation 
as they can in the circumstances, There 
is @ proverb: ‘it is meritorious to raise a 
laugh in the mourning room,” and each 
friend does his best to banish the grim 
remembrance from the minds of the be- 
reaved, There is, of course, the inevi- 
table reaction at the periodical hours of 
prayer. 

The compulsory absence from work 
during more than « week necessarily 
means a very considerable loss of wages 
to the ordinary Jewish workman, but 
nearly every one provides for such con- 
tingencies by joining a mourning society, 
which recom penses them for their obliga- 
tory idleness, 

A most leudabie custom, tco, is that all 
the ordinary househoid cares of cooking 
and cleaning shail be done by the kindly 
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offices of neighbors, Each guest or com- 
forter as hearrives secretly deposits in 
some bandy corner his contribution to- 
wards the general stock of provisions 
Mie packet of tea or dish of frait will 
only be found on his departure, for del- 
foacy demands that the gift shal! be made 
oclandestinely. 

One kind friend will anonymously pro- 
vide the dinner by sending a roasted 
joint from the nearest baker's, while the 
vegetables to accompany it will be ar- 
ranged for by another, 

It would be counted an insult to refuse 
euch considerate gifts or to hint at a 
superfiuity, and there is seldom a bouse- 
bold where the store cupboard will not 
ba quietly fille: the whole week long in 
thie com mendabie fasbion, 

The bereaved mother or daughter is 
thus freed from all thought of domestic 
oares until the times arrives for her to 
wearily take up the round of duties 
aga.n, but with ber sorrow lightened wad 





ASuanrpr Prorie F. Marion Crawford, 
the novelist, who has met many Armeni- 
ane in the Mast, says of them: “I doubt 
whetber they are the innocent, confiding, 
inoffensive Obristians that the American 
people believe them to be. My experi- 
ence with them is that they are the sharp- 
est, shrewdest and trickiest of all Hastern 


people. 

“They say in Turkey that it takes ten 
Jews to equal one Armenian, and five 
Armenians to equal one Persian ia sharp 
business dealings, They have many able 
men among them, and I doubt not that 
their leaders bave to a certain oxtent fo- 
mented this trouble, boping that the 
governments of Karope would interfere, 
and that Armenia would beentirely treed 
from Turkish ruie."”” 

In regard to the Turks, be saya; I 
would rather trade with a Turk or a Jew 
in any part of the Mast than with aCbris. 
tian. I have the bighest respect for 
Obristianity, bat the Christians of the 
East are not like us, 

“The business men among them are to 
« large extent e set of sharpers, 0 much 


day Mahomedan whrebip.” 

Tus most expensive product in the 
world is eaid to be the charcoal thread 
om ployed for incandescent electric lamps, 
In reducing its price to the basis of 
pounds weight, itis found that the fila. 
ments for lamps of 20 candles ere worth 











Tf you want to 
Earn Money 
Sor Christmas 


You can do it by 
being a representative of 
Tue Lavies’ Home Journav. 
You need not go away 
from home to earn the 
money, either. The plan 
is simple; the work pleas. 
ant and dignified. We 
ask little of you: we will 
pay liberally. 





The Curtis Pubtiching Company, Philadetphia 
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Humorous. 


“Marriage, not mirage, Jane, bere in your 
letter, 
With your education, you surely know 
better.” 
Quickly spake my young wife, while I sat in 
contusion — 
“'Tis quite correct, Thomas, they're each 
an iliusion.” 
When is 4 plaid dress like an apple?—W ben 
t's @ tart un. 
Diek: “Would you be burt if I kissed you?” 
Nelly: “There's a hospital close by.” 
She: “I hear you sald I talked too much.” 
He: “No; I said you talked all the time.” 


It is a singular fact that red is made from 
madder, and that bulls are made madder by 
red. 

A: “Someone gave my boy a drum for a 
birthday present but it turned out all right.” 

B: “How so?” 

A: “I gave him a pocket knife.” 


“I should have no objection to my wilte’s 
reigning,” said an affectionate husband, “if 
it were not for the fact that when she reigns 
she is apt to storm also.” 


Bertha: “What isthe height of your ambi- 
tion, dear?” 

Marie, blushing: “Ob, something between 
five and a-half and #ix feet.” 


Wiggs: “Young Screecher hasaremarkabie 
imagination. He is « greet thinker.” 

Wages: “Indeed?” 

Wiggs: “Yes; he thinks he can sing.” 

Hungry Higgins: “As tur eight hours being 
enough fer a day's work-——” 

Weary Watkins: “It ain't. Any man who'll 
do a day's work orter git six months,” 

Mudge: “What would you do if you were 
me? Thomas called me a gibbering idiot.” 

Wa‘te: “I'd make him prove it, every bit 
of it, I don't believe anyone ever heard you 
gibber.” 

“Do you think it’s true that every man has 
his price ?'asked the heiress. 

“I'm sure I don’t know,” be answered 
thoughtfully, “but if you want a bargain you 
needn't look any tarther. 


Judge, to witness: “You say you have 
known the prisoner all your life?” 

Witness: “Yea, my lord.” 

Judge: “Now,in youropinion, do youthink 
he could be guilty of stealing this money?" 

Witness: “How much was it?” 


“] tried to pay the New Woman a compli- 
ment last night in my speech, but it didn’t 
seem to go down well.” 

“What did she say ? 

“I said that the New Woman would leave 
large footprints on the sands of time.” 
Herdnppe: »pe: “Isn't it @ beastly thing to have 
a lot of you can’t pay.” 

Gradgrind: “I know of only One thing 
worse,” 

“And what's that?” 

“To have a lot of debts you can’t make 
other people pay.” 

Father, showing off bis baby boy to bache- 
jor friend: “Well, what do you think of him? 
Fine boy, isn't het” 

Bachelor Friend: “Yes, very fine boy, but 
he’s bald. But then (glancing at father’s bald 
head) children are not satisfied nowadays 
unless they can begin where their fathers left 
of.” 

An impatient author wrote toa magazine 
editor to know when his poem would appear. 
The editor replied: 

“Perhaps you do not kuow that there are 
8,000 poems ahead of yours, all waiting to see 
daylight. Yours was written for posterity, 
and it will be published when posterity ar- 
rives.”” 


First Dog, sadly: “They talk of taking me 
on an Arctic expedition.” 

Second Dog: “Well, don't be so down- 
hearted. They may not run short of provi- 
sions.” 

First Dog: “But even if they don’t, they 
may kill me to give people the impression 
that they did run short.” 


“Well, Mra, Brown, if yez don't raise me 
wages | shall be obliged to be after lavin'’ yez 
when me month is up,” 

“Why, Jane, when you came here you knew 
scarcely anything. It was I who taught you.” 

“And shure, mum, wouldn't I be afther 
bein’ wuth more now when I know so much 
than whin I didn’t know nothin’ at all 

Mrs. Beeson: “George, what makes you so 
quiet when you are out in company? You 
sit there like a dumb person. Why don’t you 
talk more?” 

Mr. Beeson: “My dear, 1 do talk when I am 
outaione, I was quiet this evening because 
I thought it wouldn’t be just the thing for one 
family to monopolise the conversation." 


Two weasels found an egg. “Let us not 
fight for it,” said the elder weasel, “but enter 
into partnership.” 

“Very good,” said weasel the younger. 

So taking the egg between them, each sucks 
an end, 

“My children,” said Redtapes, the attorney, 
“though you have but one ciient between 
you, make the most of him.” 


“My stars!” ejaculated a traveler who had, 
while journeying through the Arkansas 
backwoods, stopped at a log cabin to get his 
dinner. “You should not let that child play 
with that loaded revolver; it is a terrible 
risk?’ 

“Aw, I dunno,” replied the host, non- 
chalantly. “I've got about fou’teen mo’ chil- 
dren around the place somewhure,” 
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HOW THEY ARE FOUGHT. 


To the practical present-day American 
dueling appears an absurd and ridicu- 
lous custom. A challenge nowadays 
would be regarded as an invitation to 
murder, pure and simple, or as a plece 
of grotesque tomfoolery. 

For a gentleman to ca!l out an enemy 
would be equivalent to calling hima 
fool, and acknowledging the challenger 
himeselt was an idiot. Yet it is only just 
over fifty years since the custom died out 
in the United States and England. 

Itis only in English-speaking countries 
that duelling is not still practiced. In 
all other parts of ‘the civilized world 
every gentleman is bound by the code of 
honor to avenge an insult by seeking to 
kill, and running the risk of being killed 
by the offender. 

Itisin France where duels are most 
common, over four thousand meetings 
taking place every year. Military men, 
journalists and politicians form the 
larger proportion of the duellists, and to 
members of the last two professions 
tencing and shooting are as necessary a 
part of their education as military train- 
ing is of the former. 

In French duels there are two seconds , 
whose duty it isto arrange all the de- 
tails of the contest. The challenged per- 
son has, ot course, the choice of weap- 


ons, 
In a duel with swords one of the sec- 


onds isarmed with a stout wa) king-stick 
with which to strike up the weapons in 
ease of foul fighting or immediately one 
of the combatants is wounded, however 
slightly. 

A duel with pistols isa very different 
affair from ordinary firing when one has 
time to take aim. The antagonists stand 
twenty-five paces apart, their right sides 
tacing each other—in order to present 
the least surface to their opponent’s aim 
~—with their pistols held by their sides. 

One of the seconds gives the word of 
command: “Fire! One, two, three;” and 
the shot must be fired between “one,” 
and “three.”” As the words are spoken 
rapidly, often as tastas they can be ut- 
tered, it is impossible to do more than 
glance along the barrel betore firing. 

The skili, however, of some duellists 
is remarkable. M. Clemenceau is the 
most accurate marksman in France, and 
some of his feats savor more of magic 


than skill, . 

He challenged a journalist who had in- 
sulted him by saying that Clemenceau’s 
character did not deserve recognition, 
and that he for one would not take off 
his hat to him in the street. Before the 
duel Clemenceau told his opponent, as 
he would not lift his hat to him, he would 
take it off for him witha bullet. Clem- 
enceau did not quite sueceed, but his 
bullet turned the hat half-way round the 
journalist's head—with removing it, 
however. 

On another occasion Clemenceau prom- 
ised to cut off his opponent’s ears if two 
shots were arranged. Though only one 
shot was exchanged, Clemenceau was 
good ashis word, and shot off one ear. 

The code of honor lays down certain 
cases in which a gentleman can refuse a 
challenge without tarnishing his reputa- 
tion. Very near relatives may refuse 
to attempt to murder each other, a debtor 
should not try to kill his creditor, and a 
gentleman would not dream of fighting 
a notorious black guard, tor to give satis- 
faction to such a person is obviously an 
abuse of terms, 

A celebrated duellist may also retuse 
toe meet an ordinary person, though a 
challenge from a person of lower rank 
cannot be ignored by any but those who 
have established their reputation in 
several duels, 

Asa rule French duels are harmless. 
In twelve hundred duels fought between 
civilians during the last twenty years, 
only a dozen combatants were killed; 
the same percentage were injured, while 
the remaining ninety-eight per cent. lett 
the field of battle unscathed. 

Among German students duels are 
common, but very rarely does one ter- 
minate tatally. 

Duels are fought when no provocation 
has been given. The Court of Honor, 
decides that one 4s to be tought between 
two given members with the object of 
accustuming them to use their swords 
and to keep their hands weil in. 

From the decision of the Court there is 
no appeal,and a member refusing to 
obey is expelled from the Corps, Swords 
are the weapons in these duels, and de- 
spite the use of leather gurads and pad- 
ding, many flesh wounds are inflicted, 
though serious results are rare. 

The students pride themselves on their 
sears and wounds, and in order to make 
them more prominent, they anoint them 
with beer. 


In Austria the duel, though less com- 
mon, is far more deadly than in France 
and Germany. Pistols are the usual 
weapons, and the antagonists are placed 
only a few paces from each otuer. With 
the sword long and furious duels are 
also fought out. Both military men and 
civilians fight with great flerceness. 

Russian duellists stand fifteen yards 
apart and they are allowed to advance 
five paces at a given signal and fire at 
will. If both parties advance to the 
limit before firing, the distance between 
them is reduced to five yaras. 

Should one fire and miss, the other is 
allowed to advance his five paces before 
returning the fire. Sometimes one is 
mortally wounded betore firing, but has 
still sufficient strength left to advance 
five yards, take steady aim, and shoot 
his opponent dead, 

In the Baltic Provinces this san- 
guinary method is replaced by one still 
more horrible. The combatants stand 
only three paces apart; the pistols are 
held pointing upwards, and at a given 
signal they are lowered and discharged. 
It would seem impossible to avoid kill- 
ing one’s man at such close quarters, but 
this is not the case. 

The duellists are both so anxious to 
get the first shot that both often miss, 
the sharp, downward movement of the 
arm causing the bullet to be buried in 
the ground or only wound the lower ex- 
tremities. So etimes four or five shots 
are exchanged without either party 
being injured. 

Among the hot-blooded Italians and 
Spaniards duelling is a common every- 
day method of settling disputes. The 
sword is the usual weapon, though the 
stiletto is also frequently used. Some- 
times, in order to insure the death of at 
least one of the combatants, they are 
tied toot to foot and fight it out with 
daggers. 





Curious CRETAN Custom.—One of the 
curious Cretan customs which prevail 
on the eve of every insurrection is 
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known as fraternization. One of its im- 
mediate results is the cessation of all 
teuds, enmity, and rancor, 

It is carried out as follows. A number 
ef individuals choose a young girl, who 
must be pretty—no difficult matter in 
Crete. They inform her parents of their 
intention, and the needful consent is 
never withheld. 

Then a priest is sent for and told to 
begin the ceremony. He takes a very 
long girdle and jcins all the men with it 
in a circle, in the centre of which the 
young girl is placed. Then the clergy- 
man recites a number of prayers, and 
winds up by giving his benediction to 
all present. 

The moment he pronounces his last 
“Amen” the circle and its centre stand, 
to all religious and social intents and 
purposes, in the relation of brothers and 
sister to each other, Each of the males 
is bound in honor—and a Cretan kno\.s 
no more sacred obligation—to protect the 
girl throughout her life, but none of 
them can ever take her for his wife. She 
is and remains their sister, in the eyes of 
the priest and the people, to the end ot 
her days. But they must also stand by 
and succor each other, and if needs be, 
at the cost of their life itself, 


DAILY OcovuPpATION.—It is not unusual 
to banish trom this portion ot life any 
idea or hope ot peace. That is kept for 
the evening, when labor is over, and the 
comforts of home and rest take its place; 
or itis reserved tor the evening ot life, 
when exertion ceases and energy droops; 
or it ie relegated to some time in the 
future, when sufficient means teave been 
secured to inake work appear unneces- 
sary. 

It stands for the realization in some 
way of ease, comfort, leisure, luxury, 
0 rtunity. On the other hand, toil, 
effort, har hip» struggle, are all put in 
opposition to i 

‘Thus men will often live lives ot labor 
and sacrifice, hoping by this means to 
obtain peace and tranquillity when the 
toil is over. But, to unite the two, to 
enjoy peace in toil, tranquillity in effort, 
seldom occurs to them, “Yet no peace 
worth having exists without power, an! 
power must have its outlet in activity. 
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